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Be that as it may, the business community now knows, 
or ought to know, where it stands. The court declines to 
hold that competition is impossible under modern business 
conditions, but it insists that it must be given full oppor- 
tunity for operation, and that any combined effort affecting 
interstate trade looking to its suppression is contrary to 
law. 

In other words, business must face the necessity of 
throwing away the crutch of combination against competi- 
tion in its further progress. When this rule is recognized, 
when the corporations that have offended the law are dis- 
integrated sufficiently to enable competition to have full 
play, then there is no reason why business should not go 


on unhampered. 





“Business Is Good,” Says Big Tobacco Man. 

Probably few branches of business reflect so closely the 
trend of affairs as does the retail tobacco business. When 
money is easy men freely spend it for tobacco; when it is tight, 
either the quality or amount of their purchases is cut down. 
Therefore, the following statement (quoted in Financial Amer- 
ica), from H. S. Collins, vice-president and sales manager of 
the United Cigar Stores Co., is worthy of particular attention. 
Mr. Collins said: 


If, as we believe, that our hands are on the pulse of 
conditions, as perhaps no other enterprise has its hands 
on it, we find a healthy tone prevailing generally. Our 
business consists of uninterrupted daily transactions in 
about 150 cities, in all parts of the country. We are largely 
dependent on the conditions existing in each city, not only 
on whether men are in regular employment, but on the 
feeling of the employes in the various industries, for our 
trade is drawn from all classes. 

We find that our customers are not only coming to us 
in larger numbers than ever, but that the individual pur- 
chase is keeping up its normal average. When I say this I 
mean we find from our analysis of our September sales for 
twenty-one days that in only two cities was our business 
less than for the same period last year, and in one case 
there was a reason for this reduction in sales entirely 
apart from what are called business conditions. Nor in 


either case was the reduction anything of consequence. 


Everywhere else our volume of trade showed a hand- 
some percentage of increase for the first three weeks in 
September. In some sections these increases were marked 
by a showing that points out how sympathetic different 
cities are to conditions. In most cases all cities in certain 
groups are apt to feel the same impulse for good or bad. 
From our September reports we determine that conditions 
are prosperous pretty generally throughout the country. 
We have not stimulated our business by extraordinary 
efforts this year, as we sometimes do, but have kept a very 
even tenor with the most gratifying results. 

I can’t help saying that this business of ours at the be- 
ginning of autumn this year is proof that things are mov- 
ing forward in a way to indicate that times are really good. 
We would catch an early breath of the storm if there was 
one coming, as we always do, for our merchandise is only 
for the man with ready money in his pocket, whether he 
be the wage-earner or the man who pays the wage. So 
we can only conclude that nothing but a low thermometer 
can make the coming winter hard—the outlook is undoubt- 
edly promising. 

Why, then, be a croaker? 
as readily as in so-called “good times,” why should we conclude 
Besides, business is reported good in the tele- 
of trade. 


If men have money to spend now 


times to be bad? 


phone business from a dozen different divisions 


Be a “booster !” 





Predominance in Pole Purchases. 

Compared to the use of poles by telephone and telegraph 
companies, purchases by all other wire users seem almost 
insignificant. In 1910 the telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies bought 3,870,694 poles, 73.2 per cent. of the total num- 
This surely leaves the light, power and elec- 
Even the steam 


ber bought. 
tric railway interests badly in the shade. 
railroads bought 7.9 per cent., as against 18.9 per cent. for 
electric light, power, and railway interests. And as the 
railways are using wooden poles almost exclusively for 
telephone and telegraph circuits, their purchases may for 
certain purposes be classed with those of the telephone and 
telegraph companies. 

These government figures, compiled by the Census Bu- 
reau, show the futility of generalizing on the pole market 
by using any such inappropriate data as relative capitaliza- 
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tion of the wire-using industries, or even relative total 

purchasing power. 
What is the reason? A little thought will show. A sin- 

A tele- 


phone circuit is required for every customer, if he takes 


gle light or power circuit serves many consumers. 
the highest grade of service. For the cheapest grades of 
service, four to a dozen customers are served by a pair of 
wires, but such circuits are long, so that their use of 
poles is often even greater than for the single party lines. 

Native poles supplied by builders of rural lines are ap- 
parently not figured in the census count. But as_ such 
poles rot down, or become overloaded, they are replaced 
So the 
telephone industry is likely to do far more than hold its 
lead. 


the poles bought in 1910 were given some preservative 


by standard poles from the great growing centers. 


It is encouraging that as high as 21 per cent. ot 


treatment. 





Money in Toll Business to Chicago. 
Chicago connection has been a long-enduring dream of the 
Now the 
second city in the country has a system of eight Independent 


Independent telephone man of the Middle West. 


exchanges, with an ever-increasing number of subscribers. 
Toll connection with two counties in Illinois has aiready been 
established. A big toll board is being installed in Chicago. 
It is time for Independent managers in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Iowa to stop dreaming about a Chicago 
connection. Throw down the old pipe and go to work! 

The terminals are working, the business is ready to be de- 
veloped. The practical questions relate to extensions and 
readjustments of routings, plant, operating methods, inter- 
If the 


Chicago connection is to bring a profit from the handling of 


connection relations, clearing and accounting systems. 


toll messages, thousands of detail problems will have to be 
worked out. The men who will have the responsibility are 
ready to spend the funds, but before laying out a dollar they 
want to have some idea of the returns to expect. Mr. Fowle 
has touched upon information, which may be used in consid- 
ering this question, in his article published on other pages. 

TELEPHONY is keenly interested in the plans, and needs, aris- 
ing from this great opportunity presented to the Independent 
interests within 500 miles of Chicago, and will welcome sug- 
gestions from practical men as to the best methods of handling 
some of the problems associated with the securing of a Chi- 
cago toll connection. 





Minimum Weights for Double-Car Pole Shipments. 

The element of freight charges is so important a part of 
pole costs that a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is especially worthy of the attention of tele- 
phone managers as well as pole dealers. 

Opinion No. 1629 deals with questions of weights and mis- 


routing on a shipment of cedar poles from the yards of W. C. 
Sterling & Son Co. 
were loaded upon two cars. 
two “less than 36 ft. cars,” as it was thought the load would 
The 
carrier furnished one 35 ft. and one 34 ft. car, the minimum 
load for each being 34,000 Ibs. 


The poles were over 40 ft. long, and 
The order for the cars requested 


not amount to the minimum weight for two 36 ft. cars. 


The load was equally divided 
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between two cars by placing bolsters in the middle of each 
car, and reversing every other layer of poles. 

The cars were weighed by placing one car upon the scales 
and weighing it, deducting the weight of the car and 500 Ibs. 
for stakes from the gross weight, and then weighing the other 
car with like deductions. The total net weight of the load 
was 62,700 Ibs. According to the weight certificate the load 
upon the longer car netted 24,700 lbs., and the load upon the 
shorter car 38,000 lbs. The freight bill was made out by 
charging for the longer car the minimum weight of 34,000 lbs. 
and the full weight of 38,000 lbs. for the second car, making 
the total 72,000 lbs. Complainant claimed that there was an 
overweight under Rule 7-A of the official classification. That 
rule provides, in substance, that when articles on account of 
length require two or more cars to transport them, the longer 
car shall be considered the first car and shall be charged for 
at the minimum weight provided for such articles in carloads, 
and that 50 per cent of the minimum weight of the second 
car shall be added; that in no case shall the charge be based 
upon a weight less than 36,000 lbs. for two cars, “actual 
weight to be charged for when the aggregate actual weight 
exceeds the specified minimum weights.” 


The commission says: 

We believe, however that the method adopted by the 
railroad company in computing the charge upon 72,000 
lbs. was incorrect as to the excess over actual weight. 

While it is true that the rule referred to provides 
that the longer car shall be considered the first car 
and the minimum weight applied to it, and 50 per cent. 
of regular minimum weight be used as basis for charges 
on the second car, this is intended to apply where the 
actual load is less than the combined minimum weight 
for both cars. In this case the minimum carload weight 
for the first car was 34,000 lbs., and under the rule 
above mentioned the minimum for the second car was 
17,000 lbs. The total load as weighed was 62,700 lbs., 
which exceeded the aggregate minima of the two cars. 
Therefore, under the provision in the rule that the 
charge shall be based upon the actual weight in case 
it exceeds the minimum weight, the charge should be 
computed upon 62,700 lbs. At the hearing the de- 
fendants admitted that this basis of computation was 
right. 


The commission ruled that complainant was entitled to a 
refund. 

A further claim was allowed in the same case on account 
of misrouting. Failure to follow shipping directions led to the 
delivery of poles in a freight yard remote from the pole yard 
of the consignee, and when the railroads refused to transfer 
the cars to the lines of another company and deliver in the 
yards specified in shipping instructions, the consignee trans- 
ferred the poles by wagon, and billed the shipper for $25 ex- 
cess charges. 

The commission modified previous rules and held that the 
shipper was entitled to recover from the carrier, and that on 
submission of properly certified records of actual damage in 
future cases of this sort, the commission will enter an order 
against the carriers. Owing to the opportunity for discrimi- 
nation in such adjustments, settlement of such claims without 
an order from the commission is prohibited. Cases which 
previously have been decided on a principle conflicting with 
this new ruling are to be re-opened. 

These two rulings constitute precedents which will be ad- 
vantageous to telephone companies, in whose future experi- 
ence such mistakes by carriers are not likely to be entirely 


lacking. 











Telephone Most Important 





in Chicago Reorganization 


Official Announcement of Plan to Rehabilitate Chicago Subway and Illinois Tunnel Company Reveals Fact that 
Telephone Branch is Relied on to Meet Entire Fixed Charges of Corporation—Receiver Forgan 
Says Telephone System Will be Pushed to Limit—Ample Funds Assured 


Plans for the reorganization of the Chicago Subway 
Co. and its subsidiaries, among them being the Illinois 
Tunnel Co., were perfected this week in New York City, 
and have just been given out officially in detail. Chicago 
interests declare that a conservative estimate of the reve- 
nue of the telephone branch of the business will amount to 
upwards of $500,000 a year and will be sufficient to meet 
all the fixed charges of the organization on its new basis, 
which will aggregate $464,853 annually. 

Discussing the reorganization plan, David R. Forgan, 
Chicago banker, and one of the receivers of the company, 
said to a representative of TELEPHONY: “The extension of 
the telephone system of the Illinois Tunnel Co. will be 
pushed to the limit. We expect to have 50,000 telephones 
in service within a very short time. There will be ample 
funds to provide for every possible necessity.” 

“Is it true, as stated in the press dispatches, that the 
revenue from the telephone branch of the business is 
depended upon, under the reorganization plan, to meet the 
entire fixed charges of the company?” was asked. “That is 
the expectation,” replied Mr. Forgan. 

Under these conditions it is almost inconceivable that 
any proposal could be considered which would involve the 
disposal of the telephone rights and property of the Tunnel 
company to the Bell, or any other, interests. Certainly 
no corporation would dream of cutting off that branch of 
its business which represented the greatest earning power. 
And even the Bell interests might well stagger at thought 
of absorbing the entire corporation to wipe out competi- 
tion. Mr. Forgan’s statement is significant, also, in that 
it shows how important the telephone end of the Illinois 
Tunnel Company’s enterprise has become. 

The reorganization plan provides for taking care of all 
of the indebtedness and an exchange of securities. 

The stock of the Chicago Subway Co. will be assessed 
$5 a share and the Subway and Illinois Tunnel bonds 
are to be assessed 10 per cent. of their par value. 
In lieu of the cash assessments both the holders of the 
stocks and bonds will receive the equivalent to their pay- 
ments in par value of new first mortgage 5 per cent. 
thirty-year bonds. The assessment is calculated to raise 
$5,299,060. 

All of the large interests, including the Armour, Harri- 
man and Wheeler-Russell factions, are agreed on the 
terms of the readjustment. 


In announcing the plan, the reorganization committee, 
consisting of H. W. De Forest, L. C. Krauthoff and Will- 
iam K. Tod, also issued a call for deposits of the stocks 
and bonds on terms of the reorganization. These deposits 
must be made on or before November 15, 1911, with the 
National City Bank, of New York, which is designated 
the official depositary. 

The new securities to be issued for the purpose of 
exchange for the present stock and bonds of the Subway 
company and for the purpose of liquidating all of the 
indebtedness of the parent and subsidiary concerns, will 
be as follows: 


First mortgage 5 per cent. thirty-year gold 

I a eas ik ecco c eo eead $20,000,000 
First mortgage 5 per cent. thirty-year gold 

MUR oo rcs woes Gaver dian pavers ous ae 4,000,000 
Noncumulative 5 per cent. preferred stock...... 30,500,000 
SE NE pic in Gaeahasdaes’ ke hernennees 22,500,000 


The sectirities to be taken up and indebtedness refunded 
are as follows: 
Chicago Subway bonds held by public..... 
Chicago Subway bonds held as 
NM cate Sm re eaters ae Veret ais atecthateval a sotinsolersinveahe 
Illinois Tunnel bonds held by public............ 
Tilinois Tunnel bonds held as collateral for loans 


.... $15,870,000 
collateral for 

6,000,000 
1,105,000 
7,525,000 


is ce eT Ce eee an $30,500,000 
The following notes are held as collateral security: 
Conon sick aidan on was 0c ekee seiner $ 260,450 
ee i uh awaken eatamas ee 377,985 
Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Co. note....... 2,766,470 
TURN TRING OCC ooo ino ois coin croesinieisionwss viecaie 1,094,286 
Illinois Tunnel coupons (held as collaterals).... 388,775 
ag oe ake ak gloaiiniaisiop-atee eerie Maeve Re aaa $ 4,887,966 
TR og scot erating fcalanalbraltorareiaspvoe-anre oats 40,887,966 


Chicago Subway stock outstanding (par value).. 44,981,200 

The plan involves an adjustment of the loans and col- 
lateral securities pledged therefor, so that the same will 
be taken as representing or entitled to Illinois Tunnel 
and Subway bonds. The new series “B” bonds have been 
provided for that purpose. 

The terms of exchange of the new securities for the old 
stocks and bonds are provided as follows: 

The Chicago Subway and Illinois Tunnel bonds out- 





very short time. 


“That is the expectation,” replied Mr. Forgan. 


Poration to wipe out competition. 





TELEPHONE NOW MOST IMPORTANT REVENUE PRODUCER OF ILLINOIS TUNNEL CO.— 
ITS DEVELOPMENT TO BE PUSHED TO LIMIT. 


Discussing the reorganization plan of the Illinois Tunnel Co., David R. Forgan, Chicago banker and one of 
the receivers of the company, said to a representative of TELEPHONY: 
tem of the Illinois Tunnel Co. will be pushed to the limit. 
There will be ample funds to provide for every possible necessity.” 

“Is it true, as stated in the press dispatches, that the revenue from the telephone branch of the business is 
depended upon, under the reorganization plan, to meet the ‘entire fixed charges of the company?” was asked. 


Under these conditions it is almost inconceivable that any proposal could be considered which would involve 
the disposal of the telephone rights and property of the Tunnel company to the Bell, or any other, interests. 

Certainly no corporation would dream of cutting off that branch of its business which represented the 
greatest earning power. And even the Bell interests might well stagger at thought of absorbing the entire cor- 
Mr. Forgan’s statement is significant, also, in that it shows how important 
the telephone end of the Illinois Tunnel Company’s enterprise has become. 


“The extension of the telephone sys- 
We expect to have 50,000 telephones in service within a 
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standing will receive new preferred stock at par upon 
payment of an assessment of 10 per cent. in cash. Those 
who pay the assessment will be given the full amount of 
first mortgage series “A” bonds 


such payments in the 


at par. 

The Chicago Subway stock will receive one share of the 
new common for each,two shares upon payment of a cash 
assessment of $5 a share on the old stock. Those who 
pay the assessment on the stock will also receive in lieu 
thereof an equal amount of the series “A” bonds at par. 

The bonds to be issued will be distributed as follows: 

Of Series “A”—To cover assessments upon tunnel bonds, 
subway bonds and subway stock, $5,299,060. 

Applicable for such of the cash requirements of reor- 
ganization as are not met by the assessments and for 
future betterments, extensions, additional property and 
other corporate purposes (in treasury), $14,700,940. 

Of Series “B’—The entire series to be applied to retire 
obligations secured by loan agreements, $4,000,000. 

Total, $24,000,000. 

The series “A” bonds are a prior lien to the series “B” 
bonds. 

No allowance is made in respect of accrued interest on 
any of the outstanding bonds, notes, loan agreements, or 
other obligations, but all evidences of such accrued interest 
are required to be deposited in connection with the prin- 
cipal. : 

The assessments aggregating $5,299,060 are calculated to 
cover all possible expenses of the reorganization, expense 
due in connection with the recent telephone construction, 
allowances to the receivers, trustees, counsel and otherwise, 
to be fixed by the court, and to take up $3,500,000 receiver’s 
certificates, due April 1, 1912, and $1,000,000 receiver's notes 
authorized but outstanding only in part. 

A large interest in the Subway company had this to say 
regarding the reorganization: 

“The fact that the company will be out of debt, having 
sufficient revenue to meet the fixed charges on all bonds 
at present to be issued, and that those who hold the old 
company’s loans take in satisfaction thereof bonds of the 
old company upon which the assessments must be paid, 
and which, with the assessments on their other holdings, 
will require them to pay nearly 50 per cent. of the entire 
amount assessed, should be assurance enough to other 
holders of the present securities that it will be a mistake 
for them not to go along. 

“The amount each one pays as assessment is to be 
received in first mortgage bonds on a property having 
nearly sixty miles of tunnels completed under the busi- 
ness center of Chicago, which means a duplicate set of 
streets duplicating the streets in the business center of 
Chicago, confined as it is to two miles square and having 
also fifteen tunnels under the rivers, a property of tre- 
mendous importance for railroad and corporate purposes. 

“The property is now earning from one department 
sufficient to pay interest on the bonds to be issued for the 
assessment. While through a misfortune the freight end 
of this property has been greatly delayed, that department 
will yet show the merit from operation which was the 
feature that attracted the early investment in this prop- 
erty. I believe this plan is fair to all parties interested.” 


Plan for Reorganization of Consolidated Telephone Com- 
panies of Pennsylvania Submitted. 

The members of the committee selected for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Consolidated Telephone Companies of Pennsylvania 
have outlined their plan of action, which covers the underly- 
ing companies as well. This is as follows: 


This company will organize a new corporation under the 
laws of the state of Pennsylvania, capitalized as follows: 
First mortgage bonds, authorized, $2,000,000; leave in treas- 
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ury to be used only for new construction or for the acqui- 
sition of new properties, $800,000; issue for cash now, 
$1,200,000. 

The cash realized from these bonds will be used: for 
payment of secured floating debt; for payment of receivers’ 
“A” and “B” certificates; for payment of state taxes, 
licenses, etc.; for payment of 30 per cent. of underlying 
companies’ bonds; to leave in the treasury as working 
capital $75,000, for rehabilitation of the property, $200,000. 

General mortgage bonds, authorized, $5,000,000; leave in 
treasury to be used only for new construction or for the 
acquisition of new properties, $2,800,000; issue now, 
$2,200,000. 

This amount to be used in exchange for underlying 
bonds at 70 per cent. of par value, and for consolidated 
bonds at 60 per cent. of par value. Capital stock, author- 
ized, $5,000,000; leave in treasury, $2,500,000; issue now, 

2,500,000 ; this $2,500,000 to be used in exchange for bonds 
of underlying companies 25 per cent. of par value, and 
for consolidated bonds 30 per cent. par value. Balance to 
be used for financing the undertaking. 

From the above plan it will be seen that underlying 
bondholders will receive for their bonds 30 per cent. in 
cash, 70 per cent. in general mortgage bonds, and 25 per 
cent. in stock. Consolidated bondholders will receive 60 
per ae in general mortgage bonds and 30 per cent. in 
stock. 

The company will start without any debts and with a 
fund of $200,000 for new construction, extensions and bet- 
terments, and $75,000 for working capital. 

The earnings of the Consolidated Telephone Companies 
of Pennsylvania system, under the receivership for the 
year ending June 1, 1911, were more. than sufficient to pay 
the interest on the proposed new issue of bonds, and leave 
a surplus applicable to dividends on the stock, without 
figuring on any benefit of additional earnings from the 
money provided for new construction. 


Looking toward this reorganization, most of the bondholders 
have deposited their bonds with the Wyoming Valley Trust 
Co., of Wilkes-Barre, and the Land Title & Trust Co., of 
Philadelphia. Those who have not done so are urged to 
take immediate action in order that the work of rehabilitating 
the corporation may not be delayed. 





Deny New Chicago Bell Financing. 

Reports that the Chicago (Bell) Telephone Co. would sell 
$5,000,000 additional 5 per cent. first mortgage bonds this fall 
are denied by the company’s officials. It is stated that the 
board of directors has not discussed the matter and the com- 
pany will not stand in need of new financing during the balance 
of the year. The company’s cash position, it is claimed, is strong 
enough to take care of all expenditures for improvements for 
several months. It is also learned that when the first $5,000,- 
000 bond issue was sold three years ago part of it was reserved 
for later delivery. It is understood that only $3,000,000 was 
actually sold at that time and a portion of the balance is still 
available for additions and betterments. 

May Sue to Set Aside Salt Lake City Sale. 

The city attorney of Salt Lake City has advised the City 
Council that it has grounds to commence suit to set aside the 
sale of the property of the Utah “Independent” Telephone Co. 
to the Rocky Mountain (now Mountain States) Bell. There 
has been shown a decided disposition to prevent the Bell from 
operating under the franchise of the former Independent com- 
pany, and to compel it to remove the poles and wires of that 
concern from the streets. The council has not yet decided 
what action to take. 








British Stockholders Approve Western Union Lease. 

At meetings held in London by the stockholders of the An- 
glo-American Cable Co. and the Direct United States Cable Co., 
the agreement to lease their lines to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. for a period of ninety-nine years was unanimously 
approved. The agreement will become effective as soon as rat- 
ified by the Western Union. 














Mr. Taft Says Competition Must Have Full Play 


In Speech at Waterloo, lowa, President Declares that “Business Must Face the Necessity of Throwing Away the 
Crutch of Combination Against Competition in Its Further Progress’’— Significant Utterance 
Again Emphasizing Government's Anti-Trust Plans 


In his speech delivered at Waterloo, Iowa, a few days ago, 
President Taft again drove home the determination of the ad- 
ministration to adhere strictly to the supreme court’s decisions 
under the Sherman law, and to insist that business must accom- 
modate itself to the basic fact that competition shall not be sup- 
pressed by combination. The speech was, in fact, a reiteration 
of the principles laid down by Mr. Taft in his address at 
Detroit, which was reported by TELEPHONY two weeks ago. 

Mr. Taft’s subject was “Relation of Government to the Busi- 
ness of the Country.” He outlined briefly four important points 
“at which the policies of Congress and the federal executive 
touch the business of this country in such a vital way that the 
people are entitled to have the greatest care, industry and ap- 
plication characterize governmental action in respect to them. 
One of these was “the enforcement of the laws forbidding com- 
binations to monopolize interstate trade in industrial compan- 
ies.’ Mr. Taft said in part: 

“With respect to the trusts, I have elsewhere given my view 
of what the decision of the supreme court is. It in effect 
declares that the anti-trust statute punishes every combination 
or restraint of interstate trade that is intended and has the 
necessary effect to control prices, exclude competition and es- 
tablish a partial or complete monopoly of any interstate trade 
in any merchandise, and that a bill of equity may be filed against 
the offending combination or corporation which will lead to 
disintegration of that combination, if found unlawful, and a 
division of it into a sufficient number of parts under separate 
ownership to insure competition, and to maintain it by the con- 
tinuing force of perpetual injunction against the resumption of 
the unlawful bond and purpose of the combiners. 

“Whether it will be possible to secure a national incorporation 
act for the closer supervision of those corporations engaged in 
interstate trade, and for their greater security when they pur- 
sue business in accordance with law, I am unable to say, be- 
cause the constitutional views of the present majority in the 
lower house are presumably against the increase of the federal 
function with respect to corporations. 

“Be that as it may, the business community now knows, or 
ought to know, where it stands. The court declines to hold 
that competition is impossible under modern business conditions, 
but it insists that it must be given full opportunity for oper- 
ation, and that any combined effort affecting interstate trade 
looking to its suppression is contrary to law. 

“In other words, business must face the necessity of throw- 
ing away the crutch of combination against competition in its 
further progress. When this rule is recognized, when the 
corporations that have offended the law are disintegrated suf- 
ficiently to enable competition to have full play, then there is 
no reason why business should not go on unhampered. 

“Criticism has been uttered in no measured tone against the 
activity of the Department of Justice in the institution of prose- 
cutions and bills of equity under the anti-trust law, on the 


ground that it is hurting business. /t is the sworn duty of the 
executive to enforce the law, and as long as such combinations 
exist and are known to exist to the law officers of the govern- 
ment in any way they would be lacking in their duty if they 
did not prosecute them. They are under my orders to treat 
the prosecution of trusts like the bringing of any other suits 
which are within the scope and duty of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and I must decline to admit that there is any discretion 
which would enable the attorney general and his assistants to 
stay the hand of the government in respect to such violations 
of law. I do not think it need be long continued, because I 
believe that the business community itself is rapidly taking in 
the effect of the decisions of the supreme court, and that we 
may expect a revolution of feeling on the attitude of business 
men toward this step. 

“T have heard the severest criticism, from some men engaged 
in business, of the anti-trust law. It is difficult for me to ar- 
gue with them, because I don’t understand how their position 
can be supported in the slightest. They seem to think that there 
ought to be some measure making legal the control of compe- 
tition and limited monopoly, some statute enacted which shall 
establish a line between these monopolies that are reasonable 
and those that are not—those that are benevolent and those 
that are unconscionable. No such line is possible, and the su- 
preme court has expressly so decided. Mourning over a con- 
dition which is inevitable is useless, and until they realize that 
their views in this regard must be radically changed their com- 
plaints must fall upon deaf ears. 

“T have seen arguments based upon the attitude of foreign 
governments toward great enterprises in which it is pointed 
out that they have encouraged, fondled and protected combi- 
nations of this character. That is true. There is a tendency 
among some foreign governments to encourage what they call 
trusts, to take part themselves in the management of the trusts, 
to fix prices and to depend upon governmental control to secure 
their reasonable conduct; but such a system with us is abso- 
lutely impossible, and it might as well be understood. The 
countries to which reference is made are veering toward state 
socialism. This, indeed, if competition is to disappear, is the 
logical escape from the evil of private monopolies; because, 
if private companies are to be allowed to manage everything 
and fix prices, then there is every reason why the control thus 
exercised by them should be transferred from them to the 
government, and this is state socialism. 

“The evils which the interstate commerce law and the anti- 
trust law were adopted to correct are in the process of being 
remedied. They were evils that required hostile legislation 
to stamp them out, and need constant vigilance in the future 
to prevent their recurrence.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Taft pleaded for “team work” in adjusting 
business to the lines now clearly established and in aiding to 
re-establish confidence among investors, now in a state of doubt. 





contrary to law. 


should not go on unhampered. 





MR. TAFT REITERATES HIS DETERMINATION THAT COMPETITION SHALL ENDURE 

Be that as it may, the business community now knows, or ought to know, where it stands. The court declines 
to hold that competition is impossible under modern business conditions, but it insists that it must be given full 
opportunity for operation, and that any combined effort affecting interstate trade looking to its suppression is 


In other words, business must face the necessity of throwing away the crutch of combination against com- 
petition in its further progress. When this rule is recognized, when the corporations that have offended the 
law are disintegrated sufficiently to enable competition to have full play, then there is no reason why business 
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Evidence Accumulates Tending to Show Disposition of 
Some Trusts to Peaceably Reorganize. 


A revolution of sentiment on the part of big industrial com- 
bines, a determination to yield voluntarily to the requirements 
of the anti-trust act, is making the closing months of 1911 his- 
toric, says a financial writer in the Chicago Examiner. 

The intelligence was telegraphed from Washington yesterday 
that “agreed decrees” reshaping the affairs of several trusts that 
levy tribute through the power of combination will shortly be 
announced without further warfare in the courts. When At- 
torney General Wickersham returns to the capital from New 
York next Monday, it is expected that he will bring with him 
the signed capitulations of the “Electric Trust,” the E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours Powder Co., the Southern Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, and, possibly, the International Harvester Co. 

These decrees, if they meet expectations, will bring the dawn 
of a real solution of the anti-trust problem, which has troubled 
politics and perturbed business for years. 

The agreements will. provide for such reorganization or dis- 
memberment as the lawyers for the government and the con- 
cerns involved have determined is necessary. They will be 
submitted to the United States Circuit Court for approval, to 
be entered in the form of a permanent injunction. The order 
of court will give the government an effective instrument for 
the future enforcement of the law, for disobedience would place 
the defendants in danger of punishment for contempt. 

The belief that the move thus made by certain corporations to 
square their operations with the supreme court’s interpretation 
of the law is one of the most significant developments of the 
time is gaining ground among bankers, business men and cor- 
poration lawyers. It promises early readjustments to conform 
with the law in place of protracted struggles in the courts, which 
would be attended by uncertainty and more or less disturbance 
to commercial undertakings. 

Whether the sentiment of co-operation for reform is to 
spread among large combines will depend on the success at- 
tending the “agreed decree” cases which Mr. Wickersham now 
has in hand. These cases will point the way. They will fur- 
nish a chart for the managers of the big trusts, who have com- 
plained of their inability to learn what the law required. 

Almost coincident with the news from Washington of the 
progress made in the cases of the “Electrical Trust,” the “Pow- 
der Trust,” and the “Southern Grocers’ Trust,” came the in- 
terview of Cyrus H. McCormick, president of the Internationn! 
Harvester Co., on his return from Europe Monday. His pride 
in the fact that “we are among the first, if not the first, of any 
large corporations to express our readiness for any possible 
federal ‘supervision,’ ” shows the revolution in corporation sen- 
timent. 

Even the famous statement of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration directors of last Wednesday, signed by J. P. Morgan 
and Judge Gary, was not antagonistic to the idea of corporate 
readjustments where there might be conflict with the law. It 
was simply a statement of their own satisfaction that the steel 
corporation “in all its operations” has “scrupulously observed 
the law and recognized the rights of its competitors and con- 
sumers of its products.” 

The “agreed decrees” will shed still further light on what the 
administration considers legal and whether the views of Mr. 
Morgan and Judge Gary are likely to be upheld. 





La Crosse Physical Connection Hearing Postponed. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has postponed until 
November the hearings in the matter of compulsory physi- 
cal connection between the systems of the La Crosse and 
Wisconsin telephone companies. A hearing was held a 
few days ago in the case of the Linzy Brook Telephone 
Company’s demand for connection with the Cecil-Green 
Valley Telephone Co. 
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Independent Telephone Association Making 

Active Campaign for Members. 

Manford Savage, president of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, is a strong believer in the value of 
conventions to operating companies. He thinks that every 
company should send its leading directors and responsible 
officials to district, state and national conventions. The 
men get new. ideas and have opportunities to make compari- 
sons which are effective in producing increased earnings 
and greater economies throughout the year. Where several 
hundred of the best men in the business get together for 
two or three days they are all bound to learn many things, 
one from another, which will aid them in carrying their 
business on to greater success. 

This year it is quite likely that only bona fide members 
of the national association will have opportunities to get 
the fullest benefits of the meeting. The association, how- 
ever, is adopting a very liberal policy in regard to member- 
ships, and has already sent out many invitations to individ- 
uals connected with Independent companies. Full details of 
the advantages of membership can be obtained by applying 
to the National Independent Telephone Association, Mc- 
Cormick Bldg., Chicago. 

Mr. Savage in his letter says: 

“In all kinds of business the value of co-operation is 
becoming more and more recognized. Bankers, lawyers, 
physicians, manufacturers, dealers and all concerned in any 
branch of modern business, hold district, state and national 
meetings, to the great benefit of all who attend. But there 
is no field of human activity in which co-operation and co- 
instruction are so beneficial as that in which Independent 
telephone men are working, for the reason that we are to 
a great extent dependent one on the other. 

“We have in our business some of the brightest minds 
in the country in technical, financial and general operating 
lines. We may avail ourselves of the advice and experience 
of these men without cost, but it is manifestly impossible 
for them to attend district or state meetings. They can, 
however, be present once a year at a national convention. 
The actual benefit in dollars and cents to every Independent 
telephone man connected with any plant, however small, 
from attendance upon the national convention, alone is 
worth many times more than the cost. In fact, it is the 


National 


‘smaller companies who do not have the advantage of 


telephone engineering, accounting or operating experts who 
will receive the greatest benefit from membership in the 
association. 

“Our doors are open to all connected in any manner with 
an independently owned and operated plant. We think we 
can benefit you and we know you can benefit us. We want 
every live wire to have one terminus in this office.” 

To Vote on Telephone Matters in Rock Island. 

The City Council of Rock Island, Ill., has re-affirmed the 
adoption of the ordinance supplemental to that giving the Cen- 
tral Union Bell a franchise, and has ordered an election to be 
held October 31. Two points of interest will be voted on at 
this election. One will be the granting permission to the Cen- 
tral Union to purchase the plant of its competitor, the Union 
Electric Telephone & Telegraph Co.; the other is the grant- 
ing of a fifty-year franchise to the Tri-City Home Automatic 
Telephone Co. The latter organization proposes to establish 
a modern system in the three cities, Rock Island, Davenport 
and Moline, to operate in competition with that of the Bell. 








Canadian Bell Adds $2,500,000 New Stock. 
The Canadian Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has increased 
its capital stock from $12,500,000 to $15,000,000, the new stock 
to be offered to present holders in the ratio of one new share 


for every five owned. 











Commission Rule 


The Maryland Brand—The Cumberland Case—Some Antique Bell Press Work 
By J.C. Kelsey 


In early days, when a man’s business got bad, he accused 
his competitor of witchcraft and followed him to the top of 
Salem Hill and burned him. 

Today, you hear a great deal about business being in a state 
of unrest: 

How competition is more dangerous than war. 

And that we are all going to the dogs, because a vigorous 
attorney general is trying to make a ridiculous law more 
ridiculous. 

Today, the panacea for all commercial and industrial ills is 
a commission plan. 

All we have to do is to appoint a commission—let them go 
to Europe and study and then come back to America and 
look wise. 





You have heard a great deal about putting the telephone 
under commission rule, and thereby shutting off all future 
competition. 

It’s a pretty picture—but it won't do! 


In the first place, commissions have no power over the most 
necessary feature of any kind of rule. ' 

They lack the power to force a company to extend its ser- 
vice, or to build into the lean districts, where the gross re- 
ceipts of the first year will not be 30 per cent. of the extension 
costs. 

And it’s human nature, or rather business nature, to fly into 
the courts for relief when a ruling does not suit. 


Confiscation is a terrible word. 

But in the vocabulary of a predatory corporation, it is a 
frequent one. 

If commissions have no final power, of what use are they? 

In Canada they do have great power, and they not only sift 
the evidence, but act upon it with finality. 

In America, everything seems to be staged for a prolonged 
battle. 

We have commissions. 

Then circuit courts. 

Courts of appeal and supreme courts. 

And all around are federal courts—and the very air reeks 
with chances for relief from a commission which can but call 
for evidence and make a feeble and preliminary decision. 


I can’t help but wonder what the Maryland Public Service 
Commission is. 

Whether they are corporation broke or merely corn-ted men 
who want to know. 

From an opinion handed down in Maryland, Case No. 145, 
before the Public Service Commission of Maryland,—‘For 
an order authorizing the Bell to purchase the capital stock 
of the Western Maryland Telephone Co., of Allegheny County” 
—I am inclined to take to the “corporation broke” theory. 

And also to congratulate the Bell Press Bureau on its skill 
in furnishing the ground work of the opinion. 

I just want to quote several of the sentences of the opinion, 
to see if you recognize any of the Bell antiquities. 


The Cumberland Independent exchange has 2,800 subscrib- 
ers. The Bell has 800. 

Poor things! 
the ‘ commission 
“bottled up.” 


In the language of the Bell Press, and which 
cheerfully uses, the Independents were 


How much we owe Mr. Hobson for sinking his little Mer- 
rimac and bottling up the Spanish fleet! It gave us the word 
“bottle” anyway. 

But you can bet that Cumberland Independents are just as 
much bottled up as the Spanish fleet-—which somehow got out 
of the bottle! 

The commission admits that the Cumberland gives better 
local service. 

But it has no long distance. 

It can’t get Baltimore. 

What a pity! 

I wonder if they can talk to Baltimore over Bell lines when 
they try it? 

We can’t talk from Chicago to points within 200 miles! 


Not 3 per cent. of telephone calls ever get beyond the city. 

And one-half of 1 per cent. would hardly cali for Balti- 
more. 

But this 
telephones. 


one-half of 1 per both 


cent. crowd have to use 

And “of course double expense.” 

Surely the commission ought to know that double expense 
is confined to a small group. 

But they talk as if telephone service in Cumberland was 
double expense all over. 

An ordinary arithmetic would show that 2,800 and 800 tele- 


phones in a city can, under no rule, make double expense! 


But notice some more Bell Press work— 

The Independents, as usual, had neglected “depreciation !” 

That battle-scarred joke should have been shot at sunrise 
long, long ago. 

But the Maryland commission swallowed it whole, just the 
same. 

In spite of this fearful and awful neglect, the Bell is more 
than willing to exchange for this alleged tumble-down prop- 
erty: 

$40,000 in cash. 

$40,000 in American Telephone & Telegraph stock. 

Par for $165,000 worth of bonds, 

Think of it! $80,000 for the water! It’s a good price! 

But $245,000 for an alleged poor, worn-out Independent plant 
is lots of money. 

It gives the lie to the Bell charge on the face of it. 








The commission opinion says that: 

I. A citizen made a protest. 

II. A number of “so-called” Independent companies, being 
desirous of protecting their property, also protested against 
the sale. 

“So-called Independents” has a familiar sound. I have heard 
Bell lawyers say it through their nose, trying to be scornful. 


But the Maryland commission says: “While we feel a great 
sympathy for the gentlemen who are threatened with dis- 
integration of the Independent system, which they have con- 
structed with so much labor, we have no means of helping 
them.” 

Why? 

Because the “so-called Independent” system seems to lack 
cohesiveness. 

There you have it. 
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Independents can not resist confiscation, because they are not 
cohesive. 

So the Maryland commission goes on and makes use of the 
Bell Press Bureau reasons. 


Bell is allowed to buy, because: 

I. “It avoids future and useless duplications of plant.” 

Lots of duplication in a city having plants of 2,800 and 800! 

II. “The deduction of present expense of operation main- 
tenance and reconstruction—also prevention of present operat- 
ing losses.” ’ 

The city of Cumberland will find that the future cost of a 
Bell-run plant will be double that of the present cost, and the 
people will pay it, too. 

III. “The obtention (sic.) of business substantially sufficient 
to justify the operation of a single system at a high point of 
efficiency.” 

It’s hard luck to wake up from a dream of that kind! 

IV. “The advantage to the public—and to the users of 
service.” 

Note the fine Italian hand of the Press Bureau. 

I. “The relief given to the public from subscribing for 
two telephones.” 

Ii. “The inconvenience of two systems.” 

III. “A saving to the public of $20,000 annually.” 

This would be possible if the Bell had 2,800 subscribers— 
but it had 800, and most of them doubtful payers. 

IV. “Instead of a partial service, they will be given a com- 
plete service.” 

Now the most beautiful thought of all! 

V. “The opportunity to the present subscribers of the 
Cumberland Independent, for advantages of toll service of the 
Bell system. In other words—a Universal System.” How 
original ! 

This beautiful sentence lets the cat out of the bag! 

For years, the citizens of Cumberland have had the op- 
portunity of Bell long distance. They did not take it, because 
they did not need it. 

There was never such an absurdity as this “need” of long 
distance service. 

It is over-rated ! 

It is the great nerve-killer of America, trying to talk to an- 
other man a hundred miles away. 


Another grand reason: 

VI. “The advantage to the public in removing a large por- 
tion of the present duplicate plants, and thereby adding ma- 
terially to the appearance and public inconvenience.” 

-There you have it! 

The commission says these statements are unanswerable. 


There you have it again! 

Again I congratulate the Bell Press Bureau on its first real 
victory. ‘ 

That is, where there have been some real contesting ele- 
ments. 

If the above statements are unanswerable, then the Bell 
company can go ahead with its monoply. plans in Maryland. 

In other words, Monopoly is a great thing for the general 
good of the public. ° 

Poor Maryland! My Maryland! 

We hear a great deal from Bell men, telling us to give 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

The Bell witness told the Maryland commission that there 
were no Independent telephones in Hagerstown. Finally, that 
there might be 200. 

When the president of the Hagerstown company testified 
under oath that there were 800 telephones in Hagerstown, the 
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Bell witness, to whom truth is an open book, according to the 
Bell Press, got out of his predicament by saying that he “had 
no positive information.” 





He deliberately falsified or misrepresented, as Leland Hume 
would say. 
But he got away with it nicely. 





Then he denied the existence of a good copper wire from 
Cumberland to Pittsburgh. 

You can see how Cumberland is “bottled up.” 

It was in the Bell man’s feeble mind only! 





Note the cunning answer to this query: 

“Do you expect to raise the rates from $30 to $36?” 
“We are obliged to.” 

And so on. 





Now there is just one hope for the Bell concern, and that 
is a vast increase in rates. 

Any commission, with a backbone or without one, may as 
well realize that the whole merger game is to get rates back 
on the extravagant basis of old. 


The Bell is flying in the very face of an economic law. 

That is, the survival of the fittest! 

They are not competent to run a local plant as economically 
as a local company. 

It is the terrible loading. 


You can take any reasonable sized Bell plant in America. 

The local manager will send half of his rentals and two- 
thirds of his toll receipts to the home office as profit. 

But when the general office has to settle with the parent 
company, you find that operating and maintaining takes 75 
per cent. of the gross receipts, instead of less than 50 per cent., 
as it really should be. 

In other words—local Bell plants make people pay for New 
York luxuries. 

It costs big money to argue with railroad commissions. 

It costs money to buy out competitors and scrap them. 

That is exactly what the Bell would like to do at Cumber- 
land. 


They have a molly-coddle system of operating and can use 
but one type. 


No other business in the world would permit of the past 
and present Bell extravagance and dodge bankruptcy. 


They only hope to get their money through weak-spined Pub- 
lic Service Commissions. 





Just see what they are doing at Troy and Albany. 

The Albany business rate is $90. 

The Bell gumshoe artist tells the commission that this rate 
is not too high. 

There you have it! 





Mr. Public Service Commissioner, you are nursing a viper 
in your bosom! 

You need not think that the Bell will be content with $36 
in Cumberland. 

Some day you will face a bunch of hydra-headed Bell: ex- 
perts who will make you believe that black is white, unless you 











October 7, 1911. 


take a brace and waken from the deep sleep of this Cumber- 
land matter. 


I know from experience, that representatives of large cor- 
porations are treated with more respect than those of the peo- 
ple or smaller company. 

I don’t except any court 
weakness. 


in America from this unfailing 


There is one hope in the Maryland matter. 

The city council and mayor have still the power of pre- 
venting the sale. 

Whether they will do it, does not matter. 

The great prevailing point is that the Public Service Com- 
mission can not give relief to a corporation unless it is co- 
hesive. 

That’s the poorest reason yet! 

We have no quarrel with public service commissions and 
their work. 

But we do say that the meinbers of a commission should 
work and study and try to be original. _ 

Then gumshoe work will come to an end—just that very 
mo:nent. 


When analysis of a deliberate kind is made, the great uni- 
versai telephone system invariably shows the aspects of the 
dog in the manger and the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 


MORAL :—Anything for an excuse! 





Washington Public Service Commission Formally Approves 
Independent Rate Raise in Seattle. 

The Washington Public Service Commission has formally 
entered the order, of which it gave notice last June, permitting 
the Independent Telephone Co. to raise its rates and to abolish 
the four-party business telephone. 

The commission will file a statement of its findings with 
Scott Calhoun, corporation counsel, and an action will be begun 
at once to test the constitutionality of that part of the public 
service commission act which purports to give the commission 
power to change rates fixed by city franchise. 

In speaking of the case Mr. Calhoun said: “We shall con- 
tend in the court that the commission has no right to change 
the rates fixed by a franchise granted by the city. The fran- 
chise is nothing more or less than a contract between the city 
and the telephone company. The Public Service Commission 
cannot break that contract without the consent of both parties. 

“The case will be started in the superior court and will un- 
doubtedly be carried to the supreme court.” 

The order of the commission directs the telephone company 
to file a new tariff under which the one-party business telephone 
rate will be increased from $4 to $5; two-party business tele- 
phones from $2 to $2.25. The four-party business telephone 
will be abolished. 

The four-party residence telephone pay stations and pri- 
vate branch exchange rates will remain unchanged. 





Members of Alabama Railroad Commission Believe Broader 
Powers Would Preserve Competition. 

Commissioners McCord and Julian of the Alabama Railroad 
Commission believe. that at the next session of the Legislature. 
a bill will be introduced which will create a public utility com- 
mission which shall have broader powers with respect to public 
utility corporations than has the present body. The question 
came up at the last session, but lost because it was believed that 
a number of members must be added in order to handle the 
additional work. 

“The effect of a public utility commission,” said Mr. Mc- 
Cord recently, would be felt in many beneficial ways. For 
instance, in Montgomery at the present time two power com- 
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panies in their efforts to put each other out of business, have 
decreased the rates to such an extent that ultimately one or 
the other will discontinue existence. Immediately thereafter, 
the surviving company will increase rates, as high as it pleases, 
and the people will be without the benefit of the competition. 
Were the commission of public utilities in existence today, that 
commission would force the two companies to increase their 
rates and thus preserve competition for the good of the com- 
munity. The commission would not allow one strong telephone 
company to put a weaker rival out of existence.” 

Commissioner Julian declared that the change can be effected 
without the addition of a single member to the present board. 
the only expense which will be incurred being that for special 
agents and extra clerks. 





New Independent Long Distance Company Opens Up 
Desirable Territory in Western Kentucky. 

The West Kentucky Long Distance (Independent) Tele- 
phone Co., formed to operate between Paducah, Ky., and Cairo, 
Ill., has started giving service. The new company is one of 
the most important in the state, affording direct connection 
with all the lines of the Central Home (Independent) 
Telephone Co., of Kentucky, throughout this state and Tenn- 
essee. It reaches a portion of Western Kentucky territory, 
up to this time given up exclusively to the Cumberland and 
the East Tennessee Bell companies. The West Kentucky 
concern secured permission from the Illinois Central Railroad 
to run its wires along the right of way from Paducah to Cairo. 
The officials of the new company are as follows: S. M. 
Heller, president; L. C. Griffitts, vice-president; and H. A. 
Aisthorpe, secretary-treasurer. 

Messrs. Heller and Griffitts are prominently connected with 
the Louisville and Central Home companies. 





Ohio Companies May Raise Rates Without Permission of 
Commission—May Be Reduced Later. 

There is a wide-spread impression that the consent of the 
Public Service Commission must be obtained by telephone com- 
panies when they desire to increase their rates,” said Secretary 
Radcliffe, of the Ohio commission, recently. “This is errone- 
ous. There is nothing to prevent a telephone company from 
raising its rates at any time. The commission has power to 
compel a reduction of rates, however, when it has found after 
a hearing that the rates in effect are unreasonable.” 

The companies which make alterations in their rates are, 
under the new law, compelled to file the new schedule with the 
commission. That body may investigate them on their own 
initiative, or on complaint. 





Postal San Francisco-Salt Lake Telephone Service. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. has announced the opening 
of telephone service over its newly-constructed lines between 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco, via Reno and Sacramento. 
The company is giving excellent long distance service over these 
lines and has already attracted a very considerable amount of 
business. The rate between Salt Lake and San Francisco is 
$1.50 for the first five minutes. Between Sacramento and San 
Francisco the rate twenty-five cents for the first five minutes 
and five cents for each additional minute. 





Long Bell Line Owned in Canada. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has announced the open- 
ing of long distance telephone service between Montreal and 
Ft. William, Ont., a distance of 995 miles. 


We have an unusual demand for the September 16 issue 
of TELEPHONY. If you are not keeping up your files 
and will at once mail us your copy of that date, we will 
extend your subscription one month. Be sure your name 
and address are on the wrapper. 
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Man After Massachusetts Office Has Pro-monopoly Utter- 
ances of the Past Quoted Against Him. 

George W. Anderson, Democratic candidate for the nomina- 
tion for attorney general of Massachusetts, once wrote a book 
on telephone matters. It is now rising to confront him. His 
opponent in the canvass, Joseph J. Leonard, is responsible for 
its resurrection. In a regent speech Mr. Leonard said: 

“When the people of Boston began agitating for lower rates 
and adequate telephone service, a booklet appeared, written by 
my opponent, in which the people were advised to ‘oppose by* 
every legitimate means the admission of competitive telephone 
companies to our New England cities.’ 

“In that book Mr. Anderson stated that the commonwealth 
had asserted its authority to supervise telephone companies ‘with 
the assent of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.’ I 
would like to inquire what variety of attorney general he would 
make if he deems it important that the commonwealth should 
have the assent of any corporation before asserting its author- 
ity.” 

The moral is obvious: Don’t fight legitimate competition, cr, 
if you must, don’t print your ideas in a book. 





Purchase of Hannibal and Monroe City, Mo., Independents 
by Bell Company Denied. 

An extended article in the Monroe City, Mo., Democrat, de- 
nies the rumors which have recently been passing around in 
that section to the effect that the Bell company has purchased 
the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of Monroe City. It 
also gives an interview by B. C. Hyde, vice-president of the 
Bluff City Telephone Co., Hannibal, Mo., in which denial of 
that company by the Bell people is also made. The article 
says: 

“We are glad to see the Bell company spending so much 
money here as it is good for our town, and we are glad to 
know that the Bell is going to be able to give us such good 
service. The Independent company has forced them to do the 
work. This being true, the Farmers & Merchants company be- 
ing owned by home pepole makes it the company which is most 
entitled to the support and patronage of Monroe people.” 





Formal Complaint Necessary to Cleveland Investigation. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has advised Herman 
Baehr, mayor of Cleveland, that formal complaint as to tele- 
phone service in that city must be made before the commission 
will take any steps toward an investigation. This complaint, 
the city is informed, “shall plainly state the matters and 
things complained of.” 





Would Oust Bell from Denison, Texas. 

C. T. Freemen, county attorney, and N. H. L. Decker, city 
attorney of Denison, Texas, have filed proceedings in a suit in 
the fifteenth district court to oust the Southwestern Bell from 
that city. The action is taken, according to the petition, because 
the company refused to obey an order of the Denison City 
Commission to place its wires underground. 





Bell Discounts to State Officials Ordered Stopped. 

The Southern Bell Telephone Co. has been ordered by the 
Georgia Railroad Commission to discontinue its practice of 
discounting its bills one-third for residence service to state of- 
ficers. This is held to be discrimination on the part of the 
company and a violation of the rules fixed by the board. 





Independent Exchange to Open in Franklin, Ky. 

The Farmers’ Telephone Exchange, in Franklin, Ky., secured 
a franchise from the city authorities recently, after a long 
struggle, and the Franklin Independent exchange will be built 
at once. For years the town has had only Cumberland or 
East Tennessee Bell service. 
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Keystone Independent of Philadelphia Shows gains in Both 
Net and Gross for August. 

The Keystone (Independent) Telephone Co., Philadelphia, 
continues to show gains in earnings. Following are the reve- 
nue figures for the month of August, and the two months 
ended August 31: 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Month of August— 
































1911 1910 

GY SI, eu ncndh eetne pasa decade $96,928 $93,996 
Operating expenses and taxes............ 49,247 47,206 
Se EE n05460dnebwandscoswndis ene $47,681 $46,790 
Less interest charges..................... 25,073 24,267 
RN deh itatin vaca ehh dade ab bhwwicnseesl $22,605 $22,523 
Two Months Ended August 31 1911 1910 
I $193,034 $188,468 
Operating expenses and taxes............ 98,309 94,627 
Pe a te ete ei ess hl $ 94,725 $ 93,841 
Less interest charges.................... 49,465 48,878 
DEN direnbidsneute badkdpentedidnedned $ 45,260 $ 44,963 





Joint Service to Branch Exchange Question Now Before 
Michigan Railroad Commission. 

The Board of Education of Grand Rapids, Mich., has a pri- 
vate branch exchange switchboard through which it would like 
to have service with exchanges of the two competing com- 
panies, by trunks to each system. The question was taken 
up on September 19 at a conference between C. L. Glasgow, 
chairman of the Michigan Railroad Commission, and repre- 
sentatives of the Bell and Independent telephone companies. 

The Citizens company was willing to make the connection, 
but the Bell company objected. If an order is entered in the 
matter it will establish an important precedent, which will 
undoubtedly be used to influence action in other states imme- 
diately. 





Telephone Studied at Columbia Night School. 

A special course for men in the operating and construction 
work of telephone and telegraph companies who desire to ad- 
vance themselves in engineering knowledge bearing upon their 
problems is given by the School of Industrial Arts, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. The course is under 
the direction of Donald McNicol, assistant to the electrical engi- 
neer of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 


Bribery Indictment Against Detweiler Ordered Dismissed. 

The district court of appeals, at San Francisco, has issued 
a peremptory writ against the superior court ordering a dis- 
missal of the indictment found against A. K. Detweiler, of 
Toledo, Ohio. The indictments were found during the days 
of the graft prosecution and charged bribing of a supervisor 
to obtain a telephone franchise. 

To Use Telephone Ducts for Police System. 

A police signal system which the city of Albany, N. Y., is 
about to install will require the utilization of the conduits of 
the New York Bell and the Home Independent telephone com- 
panies. The franchises of both companies will be examined 
for clauses permitting the city to use their ducts. 











Discrimination Charged Against Bell in Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Commission has been asked to 
make an inquiry into the rates charged for Bell telephone serv- 
ice in Lancaster, complaint having been filed by the Lancaster 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Co., that it was being discrim- 
inated against. 











Fixing Reasonable Telephone Rates for Los Angeles 


Result of an Investigation by Kempster B. Miller Given in Abstracts of His Official Report—The First Joint Review 
for the Determination of Equitable Rates for Competing Properties—Mr. Millers Views on Measured 
Service, Charity Discounts, Free Service from Public Telephones, Uniformity of Accounting 


The following abstracts, gleaned from an extended report, 
must necessarily be presented without the cohesion which is 
formed in the complete document. But as they are selected as 
much for their intrinsic interest, and applicability to other 
systems, as to throw light on the specific conditions at Los 
Angeles, it was deemed advisable 
coherence in order to present these 
own words, rather than to abstract 
tion.—THE Epitors. 


to sacrifice something of 
paragraphs in Mr. Miller’s 
the report section by sec- 


rhe two companies giving exchange service in Los Angeles 
proper are the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., of which 
the Los Angeles exchange is 


The other items of 
expense for the company during 1910 appear reasonable, when 


reduction in the instrument rental charge. 


compared with the expenses of other large operating companies 
elsewhere. 

My estimate of the reproduction cost, as at January 1, 1911, 
of the plant of the Los Angeles exchange of the Pacific com- 
pany within the present city limits including Hollywood, but 
excluding San Pedro, is $5,301,980.00. 

Taking this reproduction cost as the basis of calculating the 
rate of net earnings for the year 1910, my estimated profit of 
$149,114 is at the rate of 2.8 per cent. on the investment of 

the company as indicated by 





only one of many, and the 
Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., operating in Los 
Angeles and nowhere else. 
At the beginning of the year 
1911 the Pacific company had 
in operation in its Los Ange- 
les exchange 41,056 tele- 
phones, and the Home com- 
pany 39,423, showing that the 
two companies are not far 
apart in the extent of service 
rendered as judged by the 
number of stations. The Pa- 
cific company employs man- 
ual apparatus exclusively ; the 
Home company operates with 
automatic equipment, 
plemented in 
classes of 
ually 
The Pacific company does a 


sup- 
some of its 





service by man- 


operated apparatus. 
large party line business, the 


bulk of its residence sub- 


scribers being served by 
either two-party or  four- 
party lines. Most of the 


Home company’s subscribers, 
both business and residence, 
are served by individual lines, 
but a 
very small amount of party 
line Both 
panies large 


that company doing 


business. 
have 
exchange 


com- 
private 
branch develop- 
ment. 

The business of the Home 
company is all based on 
“flat” or “unlimited service” rates, while the Pacific company 
serves a considerable, though relatively small, number of its 
subscribers, on the measured service basis. 

My corrected statement for the gross earnings of the Pacific 
company’s Los Angeles plant for the year 1910 is $1,111,112, 
and for the gross expenses is $961,998. This results in an 
estimated profit of $149,114 for the year 1910. 

My change in the estimated revenue of the Pacific company 
for the year 1910 is due entirely to the increased percentage of 
originating toll revenue, which I have thought proper to credit 
to the exchange plant; and my changes in the expenses are all 
reductions, due to the elimination of the toll operators’ sal- 
aries, to a reapportionment of the taxes and insurance, to a 
lower estimated amount chargeable to depreciation, and to a 
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that reproduction cost. Thus, 
I find that with the earnings 
and expenses of the Pacific 
company for 1910, revised as 
indicated and 

favorable 


above placed 
on the 
that I think the city has a 
right to demand, the 
pany, under the 
lected, made a net profit of 
per cent. on the 


most basis 


com 





rates col- 


less than 3 
reproduction cost of its plant. 
Judging, 
from the 
becomes 
order to do justice to 
Pacific company the 
should be so adjusted as to 


therefore, also 
1910, it 
that in 
the 


rates 


basis of 
evidenced 


provide additional revenue 
for that company. 
Time has not permitted me 


to make an analysis of the 





earnings and expenses of the 


Home since be- 


ginning this work 


company 
for your 
board last week. 

I see no good reason, in the 
present circumstances, why 
the rates prescribed for the 
two companies for the same 
classes of service should dif- 
fer. The plants of the two 
companies, as far as the Los 
Angeles 
cerned, are practically co-ex- 
tensive—the number of sub- 
scribers reached by each is 
almost the same, each is en- 
abled to furnish not only local but long-distance service, and 
so far as I am able to learn, there is no great distance be- 
tween the capability of the two companies in the matter of 
satisfying the requirements of their respective subscribers. 

MEASURED SERVICE EXPECTED TO Grow. 

In the schedule of rates which I recommend, therefore, no 
distinction has been made between the rates which the two 
companies are to charge for corresponding classes of service. 
It is true, however, that the Pacific company does a consid- 
erable measured service business in which the 
Home company does not engage. As the measured service 
method of charge is recogntzed as being one of the standard 
methods of charging for telephone service, as it is growing 
in favor elsewhere and as it is undoubtedly a more equitable 


business is con- 





amount of 


‘tied 
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way of charging, and must increase in use in the future, I see 
no reason why the Pacific company, or either of the com- 
panies, should not be permitted, if they so desire, to furnish 
such service. 

In readjusting the rates for the coming year, I have at- 
tempted to provide such an increase of revenue for the com- 
panies as to make possible a more nearly adequate return on 
their respective investments; to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the inconsistencies in the present schedule; to distribute the 
burden of increased rates as evenly as possible among the 
subscribers; to do away with, or greatly minimize, some of 
the abuses which are now practiced and which not only do 
injustice to the companies, but react on the service and on the 
charges to the greater number of subscribers; and finally, to 
avoid any radical changes in the rates such as might bring 
about a disastrous redistribution of the subscribers among the 
various classes of service offered by each company. 
RATE FoR Desk TELEPHONES. 

Broadly speaking, I can see no justification for 
wide difference in rates for wall and desk telephones as 50 
cents. It is true that a portable desk telephone is somewhat 
more costly to maintain than a wall telephone, but from the 
maintenance point of alone it would be impossible to 
justify such a difference. There is, however, another factor 
besides that of maintenance which justly comes into the con- 
sideration of this phase of the question in this city. Both of 
the companies have large supplies of wall telephones, and 
were tHe distinction between the charges for these and the 
portable sets entirely wiped out, it would cause such a re- 
adjustment in the distribution of instruments as to burden the 
companies with large expense for moving and changing in- 
struments, and leave them with a large stock of instruments 
that are good enough for service, but unusable because rela- 
tively unpopular. Such an expense would necessarily react 
on the rates charged the subscribers. It is, therefore, fair to 
continue a charge of 25 cents per_month more for portable 
than for wall telephones in those general classes of service in 
which a distinction has previously existed, so as to prevent a 
waste of legitimately invested capital and a consequent in- 


SPECIAL 
such a 


view 


crease in the cost of service. 

This distinction between the charges for wall and desk tele- 
phones should, in my opinion, gradually be made to disappear. 
There will always be a demand for some wall instruments, and 
ultimately, in my opinion, the decision of the user as to type 
of instrument should rest wholly on his preference or con- 
venience, and not in part on a distinction in charges as at 
present. The elimination of this distinction between wall and 
portable instruments should, however, be brought about grad- 
ually, as the rates from time to time are subject to review 
by the proper authorities. The placing of this distinction in 
charge between wall and portable telephones uniformly at 25 
cents for business and residence instruments, instead of 50 
cents in many of the rates now being charged, is a step in 
the direction of the gradual elimination of this distinction, 

In view of all the circumstances, the rates which I recom- 
mend as being the most equitable to the people of Los Angeles 
and to the operating companies, are given in the following 
schedule to run from July 1, 1911, to June 30, 1912. 

Bustness WALL TELEPHONES. UNLIMITED SERVICE. 
Kind of Line Rate per Month 
1 Party $5.75 
2 Party 4.50 
SENDING WALL TELEPHONES. UnN.urmiTep SERVICE. 
Kind of Line Rate per Month 
1 Party $5.75 
RECEIVING WALL TELEPHONES. UNLIMITED SERVICE. 
Kind of Line Rate per Month 
1 Party $5.75 
RESIDENCE WALL TELPHONES. UNLIMITED SERVICE. 
Kind of Line Rate per Month 


1 Party $2.50 
2 Party 2.25 
4 Party 1.75 
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NOTE—tThe owner of any hotel, apartment house or lodging 
house in subscribing for an installation of not less than ten 
one party or two party telephone stations may be allowed a dis- 
count of fifty cents per telephone station per month from the 
residence rates given above. When special facilities are pro- 
vided in connection with this service, whereby communication 
may be had between the apartment ‘telephones and the main 
entrance or janitor’s quarters, an additional charge of 25 cents 
per month shall be made. 


UNLIMITED SERVICE. 
Rate per Month 
$2.50 
MEASURED SERVICE. 
No. Messages 


SUBURBAN WALL TELEPHONES. 
Kind of Line 
Not to exceed 10 party. 


BustNEss WALL TELEPHONES. 


Kind of Line Rate per Mo. Included in Excess Mes- 
Rate sages 

1 Party $4.00 60 3c each 

1 Party 5.00 100 2c each 


MEASURED SERVICE. 
No. Messages i 
Included in Excess Mes- 
Rate sages 
$2.00 50 2c each 
TELEPHONES. PREPAYMENT MEASURED SERVICE. 
Messages in Excess 
Kind of Line Guarantee per Day of Guarantee 


1 Party 15c 5c each 
NOTE—Of the amount collected for messages in excess of 
the guarantee, in the above class of service, the telephone com- 
pany shall retain three cents and the subscriber two cents 
for each excess message. 
BusINEss PRIVATE BRANCH 


EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 
Kind of Equipment 


RESIDENCE WALL TELEPHONES. 


Kind of Line Rate per Mo. 


1 Party 
BusINEss WALL 


UNLIMITED SERVICE. 


Rate per Month 


I ec Sh Se go hdl ka She Smeaton $6.00 each 
SINE oi ica Bleck alc aval biacate Rie dvehe exanalorerw bleite 2.00 each 
IN co Aaa Sia ee etic a aia andy Bea ROIE 1.00 each 


Hote. Private BRANCH UNLIMITED SERVICE. 
EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 


Kind of Equipment Rate per Month 


I ee eT ee a er ee re $6.00 each 
EES Re Eee 2.00 each 
ee ey ae ree 50 each 
ee a ee .40 each 
RE ee ee .40 each 
i OD eink sc ale eva ccbiee breeds’ .35 each 
NE aa gig conan ierainloe es are dhiets,uett .25 each 
BusINEss INTERCOMMUNICATING UNLIMITED SERVICE. 
SYSTEMS. 

Kind of Equipment Rate per Month 
IS ee ee ce . $4.00 each 
NS eS, CA os 5. ou Kea Reais ad ge 1.25 each 
BusINess PrIvATE BRANCH. MEASURED SERVICE. 


ExCHANGE SYSTEM. 


Kind of Equipment Rate per Month 


NN ere 2 Ware leid> os ps dio Sane Gaaee wees $4.00 each* 
I ES REE OE Pee rn eS 1.00 each 
I i ng 2 ual -c Guyersibie .75 each 
Messages in excess of 100 per trunk line........ .02 each 
Hote. PrivaTE BRANCH MEASURED SERVICE. 


ExCHANGE SYSTEMS. 


Kind of Equipment Rate per Month 


ee ees sen cwela sd nducaewien $4.00 each* 
I Cy BAP EG wig i 5-4. cic, 9.c:0rs's.e a wince'a <4 oa 1.00 each 
tT clara urns «5.50.5 4 vais s'e ¢.0's'0'2,0' .25 each 


Messages in excess of 100 per trunk line........ 02% each 


BuSINESS INTERCOMMUNICATING MEASURED SERVICE. 
SYSTEMS. 


Kind of Equipment Rate per Month 


te RARER Recenter tear ce net gran Sani Rr $4.00 each* 
NE hice oon weenie ne det eck eee 1.00 each 
Messages in excess of 100 per trunk line........ .02 each 
Extra CHARGES. RATE PER MONTH. 
eS IN oe os sede Ralew aces nclus wud arene $1.00 
EE SES SESS AE PERT ee Cee ee ee Lee ree 25 
Extra names in directory; when member of some firm, 
MEOEMNIOT OE POMEEEOIE onc ie oo cca ole cceee 50 
Extra name in directory; all others.................. 1.00 


*Including 100 outgoing messages. 

The above rates apply to wall telephones. An additional 
charge of 25 cents per month shall be made for each portable 
desk telephone except extension telephones and private branch 
exchange telephones. 

I estimate that the rates which I propose will result in an 
increase of annual revenue for the Pacific company of $89,- 
820.00, and for the Home company of $174,132.00; this esti- 














October 7, 1911. 


mate being based on the number of telephones of each class 
that each company had in service at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. This estimated increase in the earnings of the Pa- 
cific company amounts to 1.7 per cent. on the reproduction cost 
of the plant at the beginning of the present year. Judging 
from my estimate of its 1910 operations, the Pacific company 
is already operating at a profit of about 2.8 per cent., and the 
increase of 1.7 per cent. due to the new rates should bring 
its total up to about 4.5 per cent. It is estimated that the 
taxes of the Los Angeles exchange plant, under constitutional 
amendment No. 1 will be approximately $30,000 less than 
for 1910, and this should make possible another increase in 
net profit of about one-half of 1 per cent., bringing the total 
up to about 5 per cent. 

While the rates prescribed will probably result in a some- 
what greater ratio of net earnings to plant investment for the 
Home company than for the Pacific company, I am convinced 
that the increase will not produce a rate of earnings for the 
Home company which could be justly criticised as excessive. 
As the Home company has been forced, under protest, to op- 
erate under lower rates than the Pacific company, during the 
past year, it does not seem illogical or improper in view of 
all the circumstances, to permit it, if it can, to earn a some- 
what greater net revenue during the coming year, in order that 
its deferred expenses may be properly taken care of. 

In thus recommending rates which I believe, with proper 
economy, will bring the annual net returns of the Pacific com- 
pany’s Los Angeles exchange plant up to approximately 5 
per cent. of the reproduction cost of its plant, I am acting in 
the firm belief that 5 per cent. is not as large a revenue as a 
telephone company should be allowed to earn. 

It is my belief, however, that the rates which I recommend 
will, if put into effect, enable each of the companies to earn 
a more nearly reasonable rate of return on its respective in- 
vestment than at present, and I can state with confidence that 
these rates will not permit either company to realize a rate 
of return that may, with justice, be criticised as too large. 
In my opinion, the situation should again be most carefully 
reviewed next year, in order to determine the effect on the 
business of each company, and to enable such readjustments 
as may then be necessary to be made with the greatest possible 
justice to all. 

The large number of free service telephones in public places 
in Los Angeles results in an injustice to the mass of regular 
subscribers to the service. It reacts on the revenues of the 
companies in two ways: first, by providing inadequate reve- 
nue for an expensive class of service, and second, by giving 
free service to a class of people who, were such free facili- 
ties not provided, would contribute to the earnings of the com- 
panies. Such free service, must, in the ultimate analysis of 
things, eventually be at the expense of those who subscribe 
to the service of the companies. 

Similarly, though in different degree, the $3 flat rate now 
in force for receiving lines, results in an injustice both to the 
companies and to the mass of subscribers. Receiving lines are 
principally employed by large business houses in receiving or- 
ders from their customers. They may be properly called in- 
coming business lines, and by their nature the amount of traf- 
fic which they handle is relatively heavy. Under the existing 
schedule, they cost the large merchant, or other user of this 
class of telephone service, but $3 per month, only slightly 
more than one-half of the present charge for an ordinary 
single line party business telephone. 

In adjusting the residence unlimited service rates, it has 
not been possible to treat all of the subscribers exactly alike 
with respect to the changes in their existing rates. The pres- 
ent rate of the Pacific company for one-party residence serv- 
ice, both wall and portable, is $3 per month. While this is 
not to be criticised as a high rate, it seemed somewhat too 
high to prescribe for the Home company, as its adoption by 
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that company would result in a very large increase in revenue 
for that company. As the Home company appears able to op- 
erate profitably at a lower rate than $3 per month for one- 
party residence subscribers, there seems to be no good reason 
for allowing so high a rate to the Pacific company for that 
class of service. Accordingly, the single party residence rate 
has been fixed at $2.50 for the wall set, and $2.75 for the por- 
table set, resulting in an increase of 50 cents per month for both 
the wall and portable telephones of the Home company for 
that class of service, and in a reduction of 25 cents and 50 
cents for the portable and wall single-party telephones of the 
Pacific company. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that it was impossible to 
spread the increase uniformly through all classes of service. 
The present distorted and unbalanced schedules made this im- 
possible. 

It is believed that in the readjustment of the rates in com- 
ing years, it may be found advisable to make a somewhat 
greater difference between one-party and two-party residence 
telephones than is provided for in the present schedule. It 
may be said, however, that the small distinction between the 
one-party and two-party residence telephones, and that. be- 
tween two-party and four-party residence telephones, will, in 
general, make for better telephone service, since it will tend 
to encourage the use of the better classes of service. This 
small distinction, however, may result in some hardship in the 
matter of facilities required by one of the companies. 

REDUCED RATES FOR CHARITY AND EMPLOYES. 

I recommend that the requirement against the giving of re- 
duced rates or discounts to employes of the telephone com- 
panies, to charitable, religious, or other organizations, be 
strictly enforced, and in general that the companies be re- 
quired to charge the rates prescribed for each class of serv- 
ice, without discrimination. Whether a telephone company 
makes such concessions for the purpose of charity, policy, or 
whatever other reason, it must result eventually in an in- 
creased burden to those subscribers who do not receive the 
benefit of such discrimination. The matter of allowing re- 
duced telephone rates to the employes of telephone compa- 
nies is one for which there is much precedent, and in my 
opinion, little reason. ‘It is, of course, imperative in some 
cases that employes who are subject to urgent call on emer- 
gency should be provided with telephone service, but such 
cases should be considered exceptional, and provided for by 
especially secured authority. 

The matter of greater uniformity in accounting should, I 
think, be given attention by vour board. The statements fur- 
nished by the two companies to your board are so widely 
different in classification and in method of accounting as to 
defy comparison without extended further analysis. Any at- 
tempts toward requiring uniformity in accounting, should, 
however, be made with the greatest possible care, since a re- 
quirement that would necessarily increase the cost of account- 
ing for either of the companies, would in the end, increase 
the cost of giving telephone service. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I know of no city 
anywhere which has such a large telephone development as 
Los Angeles. If the rates which I recommend are put in 
force, the people of Los Angeles will still be receiving tele- 
phone service at cheaper rates in the aggregate than the 
citizens of any city of which I have knowledge that may prop- 
erly be compared with Los Angeles. 





Oklahoma Company May Give Free Police Service. 

Attorney General Charles West of Oklahoma in an opin- 
ion to R..K. Warren of Fort Towson, Okla., holds that a 
telephone franchise granted before statehood which requires 
a company to furnish the free use of its lines to aid in the 
capture of escaped criminals and fugitives from justice is 
not in conflict with the anti-pass provisions of the constitu- 
tion and is still enforcible. 
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A Novel Brewery Advertisement. 

The illustration below is a reproduction of a newspaper col- 
umn width display advertisement put out by a well known 
brewery in which the telephone plays a conspicuous part. It 
is cleverly designed to show how a telephone order placed at 
2 p. m. resolves itself into a 
bottle of beer an hour and a 
half later. No reading mat- 
ter accompanied the advertise- 
ment other than that shown 
in the cut. The advertisement 
is well conceived and effective- 
ly executed. 


PHONE 935 
S 





Heroism of Pennsylvania 
Telephone Operators. 

Following the recent disas- 
trous flood at Austin, Pa., 
there comes from the ruined 
town a tale of heroism on the 
part of two telephone switch- 
board operators which is dra- 
matic in the extreme. The 
name of one is Pauline Lyons 
and the story she modestly told 
after the disaster is a marvel- 
ous record of fidelity to duty. 
Here it is: 

“A man’s voice sounded in 
the receiver, ‘The dam _ has 
broken. Warn people below.’ 
It was a message which I had 
been expecting ever since the 


Bayless dam was built. I aft- 
erward found out, that the 
message had been sent by 


Harry Davis, the man who car- 
ried the news of the disaster 
to Coudersport, twelve miles 
away, on horseback. Mr. Da- 
vis and others had been up the 
valley looking at the overflow- 


3:00 PM. 


ing water at the dam, which 
is only half a mile above the 

_ town of Austin. 
it “With the message came a 
fi roar like thunder from the 
ep , valley. It sounded as if a 
VS thousand giant trees were 
{ ¥ snapping in my ears. I began 


to work the switch wings 
calling as many people as I 
could using party lines so as 
to convey the news to the 
greatest possible number in the 
short time allowed. 

“T cannot remember much 
that took place around me. The 
terrific din outside cut off all 
chances of my hearing any of 
the replies that were made as 
I sent out the warnings. I 
knew that my own position was 
just a little safer than that 
of many other people in the town inasmuch as the bank build- 
ing is situated on higher ground, has a stone foundation and 
is of stronger construction than the workingmen’s homes. 

“But when the swirling water tore off a corner of the build- 
ing as though it was a paper box I began to realize the danger 
of my position. It looked to me then as if I was already doomed 


330 PM 
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and that I might as well warn more people before being 
swept away myself. 

“A message to the paper mills caused the whistle to be 
biown thus bringing the people to the streets and at least 
tiding a few of them to escape to the higher ground. 

“Then the Austin lines ceased working. While I was still 
ringing up people the wires went dead the little lights ceased 
twinkling and I knew that service was gone. 

“Costello, two miles below, had a number of subscribers, and 
I thought they might still be notified in time to save their lives. 
I called on the party lines to that town, and found that they 
were working. But after two had answered, these wires also 
went down, and I was helpless. Then I left the building and 
managed to escape to the hills—how, I do not know. I cannot 
think about it now and I dare not allow my mind to dwell on 
the sights I saw in the town below as I clambered to dry land.” 

Upon receipt of the message from the Cliff house that the 
dam had broken, a companion of Miss Lyons, Lena Binckey. 
pushed the alarm button connecting with the fire department and 
the engineer’s office of the Goodyear lumber mill below the 
town. 

The engineer tied his whistle down and the fire bell in the 
town was sounded continuously. She then rushed to the street 
screaming the warning cry, “The dam has broken!” Then 
she fled for her life toward the steep hillside at the north end 
of Main street. 





Poem Which Won Prize in Carnegie, Pennsylvania, Offered 
by Local Paper to Aid Independents. 

Recently, as a part of its systematic campaign to aid the 
Pittsburgh & Allegheny (Independent) Telephone Co. in its 
highly successful campaign in that suburb of Pittsburgh, the 
Union offered a prize of a year’s subscription for the best bit 
of verse on the telephone situation. The following was the 
winner, a large number of contestants being recorded. 


As ExpLaAINEpD BY FATHER TO Son. 
“What is a Bell?” you ask, my boy, 
Just a big hollow thing that makes lots of noise. 
Now cuddle up close and a story I'll tell 
Of a big fight that’s on, and the crack in the Bell. 
The wires of this Bell ensnare every post, 
And fetter our country from coast to coast. 
But its service is rank from zone to zone, 
So we’re tearing it out to put in a ’phone. 
Do you get me, kid? Now follow me close; 
I’ll soon be through for I hate to “roast,” 
But when these big “fellers” get frivolous and gay, 
Your pa, you know, must have his say. 
This P. & A., Johnnie, sure is a bird, 
And we'll all have one, you mark my word, 
For this old and impudent and fussy “Bell” 
Is slowly tolling its own death knell. 
Now run in, son, and comb that hair, 
And don’t sit down there with that vacant stare, 
For, if you’re still at loss as to “what is a bell,” 
Why, er, the good Lord knows, I’ve explained it well. 





Joshua G. Splane, receiver for the P. & A., and general man- 
ager of the company, states that splendid progress is being made 
all through the Pittsburgh district. This is merely one indi- 
cation of the general feeling of the public. 





WHEN YOU ENCOUNTER an operating problem 
which is difficult of solution, all you have to do is to write 
to TELEPHONY and presently you will have the solution 
given you. And the best part of it is that scores of other 


chaps might be waiting with their tongues hanging out for 
Send a rough diagram, if desirable, to 


just that answer. 
make it plain. 











Advantages Local Company Coins by Owning Toll Lines 


Certain Income from Toll Service May be Developed for Any System—Can be Closely Estimated in Advance 
—Methods of Keeping Down Investment and Operating Costs—Danger in Over-Developing 
Center Checking System—Toll Traffic Helps Local Payroll 


By Frank F. Fowle 


There are many telephone companies, of small or mod- 
erate size, doing business in small towns and rural com- 
munities, which have paid little or no attention to devel- 
oping toll business, and in numerous instances offer no 
toll service whatever. It is with special reference to such 
companies that this article is written and its purpose is 
to set forth some of the advantages and benefits of es- 
tablishing toll service, both from the standpoint of offer- 
ing the public a broad and comprehensive service and the 
standpoint of profits to the company. The type of local 
company which is specially in mind is one, for example, that 
operates exchanges in two or three small towns or villages 
of not more than one or two thousand population, with a 
few hundred telephones connected to its system, of which 
a substantial percentage are on farmers’ lines. The ex- 
treme size of such a company’s territory would embrace 
not more than a whole county, and that only where the 
county is not unduly large. 

In order that some of the arguments for developing toll 
service may be put into convincing form, particularly with 
reference to the managers of small systems who may never 
have given the subject more than hasty consideration, ref- 
erence will first be made to the public obligations of a tele- 
phone company. Such a concern is in the class of com- 
panies commonly termed public service corporations, be- 
cause they are engaged in the business of supplying public 
service of one or another form. A public service corpo- 
ration derives from the people its right to exist and to 
transact business; it next seeks to do business with the same 
people who have made its existence possible. It is, therefore, 
under a peculiar obligation to the public, who may right- 
fully demand that its policy shall be public service in the 
fullest sense of the word, consistent always with the prin- 
ciple that the private interests which have furnished the 
capital are entitled to a fair return upon the necessary legi- 
timate investment, above all legitimate expenses of operation 
and a fair allowance for depreciation. 

It is submitted as a fair measure of public servicee that 
the relative efficiency of any public service corporation is 
determined by the ratio of the number of its patrons in any 
given district or zone to the total population of that zone 
provided service is given at renumerative rates. 

DEVELOPMENT A MEASURE OF CoMPANY’S EFFICIENCY. 

On this principle, therefore, the efficiency of a telephone 
company as a public servant is measured, in any zone, 
by the ratio of telephones to population. This ratio is com- 
monly called the percentage of development, or merely the 
development. Every means that can be found to increase 
the development, on a basis profitable to the telephone 
company, renders the company a more efficient public 
servant; every such means is therefore to be sought after 
and made use of. That company which has followed up 
its initial privilege to do business, with good service at 
the lowest profitable rates, seeking in every way a max- 
imum development both at present and in the future, avoid- 
ing all extortionate and discriminatory practices, has the 
least to fear from competition and the most to expect 
from the public it serves. In no other way can it make 
its position so impregnable, as by giving service so good 
that no reasonable fault can be found with it and at rates 
so low that competitive service at lower rates must be 





either extremely poor or unprofitable, or both. Coupled 

with this there should be a degree of publicity in the com- 

pany’s affairs sufficient to convince the public, beyond all 

reasonable doubt that it is honestly and efficiently man- 

aged, so as to give the users of its service every advan- 

tage consistent with legitimate returns to the investors. 
LARGE AND STABLE DEMAND FoR TOLL SERVICE. 

Granting that an isolated local company has endeavored 
to follow these policies so far as concerns service between 
any two points within its territory, the problem which 
presents itself is this: what is the demand for toll service 
and can it be profitably developed? 

As regards the demand, first, the statement may pass un- 
challenged that in cities and large towns there is a large 
and stable demand for toll service to distant cities and 
towns, and such service is given to the public at a profit. 
A study of the toll traffic between cities of various popu- 
lations and situated at various distances from one another, 
indicates that the traffic between any pair of cities or 
towns bears a direct ratio to the product of their respective 
populations and an inverse ratio to the square of the dis- 
tance between them. It is possible to predict with ap- 
proximate accuracy the amount of toll traffic to be expected 
between any pair of districts or zones. It is not possible in 
such an article as this to go into the subject of traffic deep- 
ly or exhaustively, but it is entirely possible to predeter- 
mine with rough accuracy what toli traffic may be ex- 
pected to and from the exchanges of a hitherto isolated rural 
system. 

A study of the originating toll traffic in existing systems 
indicates that people have, on the average, less occasion 
to telephone to distant places than to nearby places, and 
to put this in more general form, it may be stated that 
the volume of traffic becomes less as the distance between 
terminals increases. The demand is greatest, therefore, for 
service to neighboring towns in the immediate territory; 
and it is good policy therefore to consider the develop- 
ment of the shortest haul business first, taking up the 
probable demand for service to other towns in the order 
of the length of haul, except where long hauls may be 
outweighed by large populations. 

The demand for toll service comes usually from only a 
moderate percentage of the telephones in any given ter- 
ritory, but the percentage will increase after the inauguration 
of the service, and the subscribers have had occasion to 
give it a trial. 

Canvass Witt SHOw PROBABLE TRAFFIC. 

So far as possible, all calculations of the probable amount 
ef toll traffic to be expected should be checked by a can- 
vass of all the subscribers connected to the system, either 
by representative, which is preferable, by mail or by tele- 
phone. Comparisons of the results obtained will indicate 
whether the traffic at the outset will be as great as what 
ought normally to be expected according to the formula, 
and it will reveal in advance any special demands that will 
result from the individual needs of those subscribers who 
will be able to effect large economies through use of the 
new service. 

The immediate issue is whether connection with the sur- 
rounding local and rural systems will pay, and in the 
event that these systems are poorly developed it is also 
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a pertinent question as to whether it will pay to develop 
them properly and establish toll connections with them. 
In every such situation there are local conditions which 
modify, and in rare instances may even nullify, the con- 
clusions which are based upon a study of average con- 
ditions. There is, first, the public obligation to develop 
the toll facilities to filly satisfy the public demand, sub- 
ject always to the condition that it must be profitable. 
This means connection with adjacent local systems as the 
first step and connection with more distant systems as 
rapidly thereafter as warranted. 


DANGER OF BEING SURROUNDED By HosTILE LINEs. 

There is a very important advantage, however, to the 
local company in following such a policy, which may be 
illustrated by considering the possible outcome of an op- 
posite policy. It may be supposed that the surrounding 
local companies will come to realize the importance of 
toll service, or failing to do so, will perhaps be persuaded 
to connect with a.toll line company seeking to exploit 
and develop the territory. It is possible that finally a 
combination of local and toll line companies will par- 
tially or wholly surround the first mentioned local com- 
pany, which now finds unfriendly interests seeking to com- 
pel it to accept toll connections on poor terms. In the 
event of its refusal of terms, it may find that the combi- 
nation threatens to establish competitive local service, and, 
on the strength of offering toll service, injure the business 
of the original local company. Such warfare, waged by 
foreign interests to compel the acceptance of unfair terms 
under the threat of local competition, or possible ulti- 
mate absorption of the local company altogether, may be 
carried on in various ways and the local company finds 
itself strategically in a weak and possibly defenseless posi- 
tion, obliged perhaps to sell out at the price offered. Such 
a situation may be guarded against only by full develop- 
ment of the toll business as fast as the demand warrants. 

A local company which finds itself adjacent to weak 
companies may determine that purely as a_ strategic 
advantage it will pay to acquire an interest in these com- 
panies on a friendly basis, and, through one or another 
means obtain the necessary capital to develop them local- 
ly and then build up a toll system, making the whole 
territory practically impregnable as _ regards invasion, 
either from the standpoint of public necessity or possi- 
ble profit. There are many variations and ramifications 
of such situations, too numerous for individual discussion; 
but the point which it is desired to emphasize is the im- 
portance of full development as a strategic advantage 
from the telephone company’s point of view. 


Heavy Loap Means DELAYED TRAFFIC, 

The predetermination of the probable amount of toll 
trafic to be expected, by calculation from development 
formulae and by canvass of territory, will be succeeded 
by a study of the most economical layout of circuits to 
handle the traffic with reasonable dispatch and secure 
adequate loads for the circuits. There is, of course, a 
limit to the amount of traffic which one circuit can han- 
dle, but for all loads less than the possible maximum, 
there is an inverse relation between the load and the aver- 
age delay on the business; that is, as more messages are 
assigned to one circuit the greater will be the subscrib- 
er’s average wait from the time of giving his call until 
connection is established. 

Heavily loaded circuits consequently mean slow serv- 
ice, but they also mean high earnings per circuit-mile per 
annum. Consequently it will be reasonable to assume 
high circuit loads, with attendant slow service, in terri- 
tories where the probable development is small; the in- 
vestment for the first few years must necessarily be kept 
down in every reasonable way, so as to make the propo- 
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sition pay. A more elaborate development cannot be justi- 

fied, because it will not pay a profit, or possibly will not 

even pay depreciation, maintenance and taxes. It may 

be that only by taking advantage of every legitimate 

economy is the initial development possible at all. 
DANGER OF Over-Dorinc CENTER CHECKING. 

The best layout of circuits to handle the traffic will be 
arrived at largely by cut-and-try methods, maintaining 
high circuit loads and seeking the arrangement which will 
give the minimum circuit mileage without overloading. 

The center checking principle has been extensively 
used in planning toll circuit layouts, but it may well be 
kept in mind that the center checking system can _ be 
carried out to such extremes that its advantages will more 
than be offset by the increased circuit mileage. An indi- 
vidual toll circuit from every small exchange or toll station 
to the toll center or checking point is very desirable when 
the traffic will justify it, but in the other event the small 
offices must be connected to way circuits; the best com- 
promise will in general be that one which permits the 
greatest amount of center checking and eliminates as much 
as possible the connection of way toll stations to trunk 
lines. The expedition of traffic is increasingly hampered 
as more way stations are loaded onto trunk circuits; the 
ideal arrangement contemplates direct trunk lines between 
toll centres, without way stations. Way or local circuits 
will then be provided to take care of the small tributary 
exchanges and toll stations. 

AMPLE CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL FOR SUCCESS. 

Such a study of the expected development and planning 
of circuit layouts can be undertaken only by all the local 
companies concerned acting in harmony and cooperation 
to develop their territory as a whole. Full information as 
to local development and local conditions must pass freely 
from each company to every other company concerned 
in the development. It is to the advantage of each com- 
pany to adopt this policy for the sake of securing the 
best and cheapest development. 

There is a sort of reciprocal advantage in toll develop- 
ment which has not yet been mentioned. The inducement 
of toll service should be used as an argument in canvass- 
ing for local development, and it will be found in turn 
that every telephone added to the local system increases 
the toll business, so that toll and local development each 
act to increase the other. . 

There are two possible economies to a local company 
in developing a toll business, and the first of these is in 
the expenditure for operators’ wages. In large toll offices 
it is possible to regulate the number of operators on duty 
to correspond very closely with the traffic load, hour by 
hour. In small offices, however, this is not possible to the 
same degree and in the exchanges of a local system where 
one, two or at the most three operators are employed 
at one time, it is possible only in a rough way, if at all. 
The variations in the traffic from hour to hour are such 
that in case one operator can handle the maximum load, 
she will be only partly occupied the majority of the time; 
where possibly two operators are required in the busy 
hour, the second operator will not have enough traffic to 
keep her busy at other times. If a local company keeps_ 
separate the expenses of operating the local or rural serv- 
ice and the expenses of operating the toll service, which it 
should do, it will be possible to charge against the cost 
of toll operation a fraction of the operators’ wages, be- 


_ fore charged wholly to the cost of rural service. This will 


result in a gain in economy of operation of the rural sys- 
tem and should result also in better service, for it is a 
well known maxim that a busy operator gives a better qual- 
ity of service than one who lacks the work necessary to 
keep her fully occupied. 
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The second possible economy lies in a reduction of the 
annual pole line charges per mile of wire, through the 
erection of toll circuits on the pole lines of the rural sys- 
tem, so far as possible, thereby increasing the average 
number of miles of wire per mile of pole line and conse- 
quently reducing the total annual charges on each mile of 
wire of the local system. By total annual charges is meant 
the annual sum of depreciation maintenance and _ taxes, 
plus whatever net profit on the investment the company 
is able to earn, up to a fair limit. 

ANNUAL ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION. 

As regards depreciation an annual sum should be set 
aside every year out of earnings, equal to the annual pro 
rata depreciation on the plant, from the commencement 
of business, whether expended in the year on which it is 
set aside or temporarily placed at interest pending the 
arrival of the reconstruction period. 

On the assumption, as in the first case, that the local 
company separates the rural expenses and the toll expenses 
on its books, part of the pole line charges may now be 
transferred from rural account to toll account and a result- 
ing economy effected in the expenses of operating the rural 
system. It is necessary to divide the expense accounts in 
this manner in order to show the improved economy; not 
that the economy is absent in case the accounts are not 
so divided, but it is not evident on the books. In the lat- 
ter case, part of the expense properly chargeable to toll 
account is charged to rural account and the whole result- 
ing economy of increased development appears in an un- 
duly low cost of giving toll service, with consequent infla- 
tion of the toll profits and suppression of rural profits. 

The profits in operating any system which is comprised 
of aerial open-wire distribution to exchange subscribers 
and farmers line subscribers, with toll lines erected on the 
same pole lines, will increase as the average number of 
miles of wire per mile of pole line increases; it is assumed 
that the plant is laid out and built in accordance with 
sound engineering practice. The annual charges on a cir- 
cuit exclusive of the pole line are proportional to the wire 
mileage; the charges on the pole line exclusive of the 
wires are proportional to the line mileage, but when divid- 
ed equally among the wires on the pole line the pole 
charges per mile of wire decrease as the number of wires 
on the pole line increases. 

Use oF Locat PoLte Lines For ToL, WIRES. 

The total charges, per mile of wire, for pole line and 
wires, therefore decrease as the miles of wire per mile of 
pole line increase, or in other words as the development in- 
creases. So far as possible, then, the development of toll 
business by a local company must make use of exchange 
pole lines and the poles carrying farmers’ lines, in order 
to reduce the annual charges per mile of wire or of cir- 
cuit. 

The economy of phantom circuits wherever it is possi- 
ble to create them must be obvious without further dis- 
cussion. There will doubtless be numerous cases where 
the use of existing pole lines for toll circuits will increase 
the wire mileage over what would result from building a 
new pole line along the shortest feasible route; in every 
such case the total annual charges on the entire toll circuit 
between terminals should be computed on the basis of the 
roundabout route via existing pole lines and on the basis 
of a new pole line over the shortest route, the most eco- 
nomical plan from this standpoint being chosen. There 
may be even a third possible route and other local condi- 
tions to complicate the matter of deciding the most eco- 
nomical plan; it then becomes a matter of cut-and-try, 
bringing out the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the en- 
gineer, to find the most economical plan. 

The choice between iron and copper wire for toll cir- 
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cuits is a matter which properly involves a careful consider- 
ation of the transmission problem, and cannot be elaborated 
upon here, For short haul service iron is undoubtedly 
satisfactory and it possesses the advantage of keeping the 
investment much lower than would be possible with copper, 
an important point where, for any reason, there may be un- 
usual financial risks in developing a toll business. On the 
basis of annual charges, iron possess no such superiority 
over copper as obtains on the basis of first cost, because the 
greater rate of depreciation of iron and its lower junk value 
as compared with copper place it practically on a par with 
the latter for short haul service except when the price of 
copper is high, and it compares more and more unfavorably 
with increasingly longer hauls; for very long hauls iron is 
not admissible. 

The subject of rates has purposely been avoided up to 
this point, because it was desired to present first the eco- 
nomical aspects of the subject and attempt to point out 
how costs diminish, and in logical sequence rates also, as 
development of a toll system increases. As a general prin- 
ciple the toll rates should be highest at the establishment of 
the service, and they should diminish gradually as the grow- 
ing development permits a reduction of costs per unit of 
service. The rates at the outset should be made high 
enough to cover all charges and expenses, at least, and also 
a profit unless there is every reason to expect a rapid devel- 
opment within the succeeding year or two which will auto- 
matically place the business on a profitable basis, with intel- 
ligent management. 

DISADVANTAGES OF FREE County SERVICE. 

It is appropriate to conclude the subject with a reference 
to those local companies which have attempted to give 
exchange service over too great an area or zone, that is, 
over a zone which should properly be subdivided into sev- 
eral zones and toll rates charged on service between them. 
The effect of enlarging an exchange district, within which 
any two telephones are connected for the same rate, is to 
burden the subscribers with the cost of an expensive trunk 
line plant connecting together the several offices within 
the zone. Assuming that the system in any case is on a 
paying basis, it follows that lower rates for exchange serv- 
ice will be possible when the large exchange zone above 
referred to is subdivided into several exchange zones, and the 
trunk line plant converted into a toll system and supported 
by the revenue from toll charges on the traffic originating in 
one zone and terminating in another. 

The reduced rates for exchange service will produce a 
greater local development and this in turn will improve the 
toll business, so that the whole procedure will result favor- 
ably upon the development and the degree of profit from 
the plant as a whole. This applies with special force to 
companies which are giving local exchange service over en- 
tire counties and charging the high rates necessary to pay 
all expenses and charges and a fair profit. 

There are, however, some companies which are giving 
county service as just described, but at rates which will 
pay profits only on local service in a restricted zone as 
large as but a fraction of the county. The solution for 
companies in this position is the establishment of local ex- 
change zones and a schedule of toll rates on traffic between 
the zones. 

It is believed that rural companies in seeking the advan- 
tages of toll connections will find it profitable at the same 
time to consider carefully the advisability of creating toll 
districts within their own territories for the sake of in- 
creased development and profit. 





Those polite telephone operators in Paris acknowledge a call 
by saying, “I listen.” Over here it’s the neighbors who listen, 
but they are not polite enough to mention the fact. 
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Some Suggestions as to Delivering Telephone Calls—The 
Extension Telephone Important. 
By Harold D. Stroud. 

Next in importance to making rapid and satisfactory tele- 
phone connections in the principal exchanges, comes the prob- 
lem of traffic distributién at subscribers’ stations. 

Proper terminal facilities have to be considered from two 
angles—the convenience to the subscriber and the elimination 
of congestion from the company’s ‘standpoint. 

The closer the telephone is placed to the person called, the 
shorter will be the average length of occupied or busy lines; 
the better will be the servic from the standpoint of accessibility ; 
and the smaller will be the total investment in the plant be- 
cause of the necessity for fewer trunk lines between central 
exchanges and between central and private exchanges. In 
machine operated systems the rapid disconnect feature makes 
for fewer trunks. 

The use of extension telephones and private exchange sys- 
tems for the purpose of taking the telephone nearer to the 
persons who use or receive calls is a matter of great import- 
ance. It is cheaper in the long run to take the telephone once 
for all to the user than it is to bring the user to the telephone 
several times a day. 

Any person who is called over five times per day should have 
an extension telephone near enough so that he or she can 
answer it in five seconds or less. 

Whether the extension is from an individual line or a pri- 
vate exchange, depends upon the needs of the particular estab- 
lishment. 

In the development of a new exchange, traffic terminals should 
determine where and how extensions and private exchanges 
are to be placed. 

The encouragement of extension telephones should be the 
earnest work of the contract agent. Special solicitors in large 
systems should be sent out after the other telephones have 
been installed to solicit the extension and extra name contracts, 
but these men should have special traffic training so as to be 
able to study the subscribers’ needs and point out ways to use 
this extra service, and not take extra names from people who 
are seated at a distance from a main or extension telephone. 


Tests Made by British Post Office Result in Greatly Ex- 
tending Anglo-French Telephone Service. 





A short time ago the Post Office laid a new and improved 
telephone cable in the Straits of Dover and this has recent- 
ly been connected to land lines from London and Paris, 
thereby providing increased and improved telephone facili- 
ties between the two capitals, says the Electrician (Lon- 
don). By the extension of these circuits to provincial towns 
speech is rendered possible between places in England and 
France which could not previously so communicate with 
each other. 

In order to determine the extent of the increased range, 
experiments have recently been carried out by English and 
French officials from a number of provincial towns on this 
side of the Channel. Before the new cable was provided 
no town north of a line connecting the Humber and Mer- 
sey could communicate with Paris, but in the recent trials 
it was found possible to converse with the French capital 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow and Edinburgh, and 
finally trials were made from Aberdeen, involving a cir- 
cuit length of over 900 miles. With the best conditions of 
line and apparatus, commercial speech could be conducted 
from that place with Paris. 

These tests will enable the Post Office engineers to de- 
termine what other English towns can communicate with 
France, and it is hoped that a list of such towns will be 
published shortly. The increase in the range of telephonic 
speech has been brought about by means of the new tele- 
phone cable recently laid between England and France. 
This cable, it will be remembered, is fitted with loading 
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coils which neutralize the disturbing effects on speech trans- 
mission introduced by the insulating material which must 
necessarily be employed when conductors are laid in water. 





Foremen Should Be Financiers—Old Day of Blustering 
Head of a Gang is Past. 

It was once considered that if a man wasn’t smart 
enough to be a lawyer or a doctor, he still had a chance 
to make a living farming. Today it requires just as much 
brains, intelligence and training to be a successful farmer 
as to be a merchant, salesman or professional man. Not 
many years ago the requirements for a foreman, or in 
Lineman’s Latin “to run a bunch,” was to be a good 
hiker and know how to drill the gainers down the line, 
have a strong pair of lungs and know when to turn the 
loud pedal. Today the foreman who supervises the ex- 
penditure of several hundred dollars daily must be not 
only a mechanic, and a clerical man, but a financier as 
well. 

The foreman is the man who is spending the company’s 
money. His business is to do the work in acordance with 
plans and specifications, do not in a mechanical and work- 
manlike manner, and do it at a minimum of cost. 

He is the man who should know how to acomplish with 
one dollar as much as the ordinary man does with two. 
This is not an impossible thing to do, and it is this ability 
that helps make him a foreman. While the engineers 
furnish complete plans for doing outside estimate work, 
there is still much that depends upon the skill and judg- 
ment of the foreman in doing the work. 

It is the pride of every good man that his work should 
be mechanically perfect; however, he who attains the high- 
est success in the construction line is the one who con- 
siders as well the cost of labor and material. Remember, 
it is real currency that you are spending,—“Good and law- 
ful money of the United States.” 

Of course it is never wise to let a penny hide a dollar. 
The telephone companies are in business to make money 
the same as all companies, and we should endeavor to ac- 
complish just as much with their money as we would with 
our own. It is highly important that our need be con- 
templated in advance. Keep close check on tools and ma- 
terials and be sure that you have sufficient tools to prop- 
erly execute the work. If I had all the money that has 
been lost for want of sufficient tools to do the work, | 
could buy the “Western Union Cable.” Studying the cost 
of work is fully as important to the plant foreman who 
has maintenance to look after as it is to the construction 
foreman.—Southwestern Telephone News. 





Bell Company Calls Ten Foot Cord Discrimination. 

The Railroad Commission of Pennsylvania recently re- 
ceived a complaint from R. M. Stinson to the effect that 
the Bell Telephone Co. would not allow him a_ cord 
over ten feet in length without making a charge for the 
use of it. The Bell company asserted that to do so would 
be a discrimination against other subscribers. e 

One View of Switchboard Operating. 

A new novel, called “The Visioning,’ contains this from 
a telephone switchboard operator: “The real pleasures 
were going over the wire. It was my business to make the 
connections that arranged those pleasures. A little red 
light would flash—sometimes it would flash straight into 
my brain—and I’d say, ‘Number, please.’ Then Life would 
pass through the cords. That was the closest I came to 
it—operating the cords that it went through. There was a 
whole city full of it—beautiful, laughing, loving Life. And, 
oh, I used to get so tired operating the cords for Life! 
Sometimes when I left my chair the whole world was one 
big, red light. And at night they danced dances for me— 
those little red lights.” 
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Contributions in the Form of Letters Dealing with Practical Work, Construction and Maintenance Methods, Routine, 
; and Personal Items are Solicited from Readers—The Purpose of this Department 
Is to Aid in the Exchange of Information 


Discussion of Insulators at Boston Convention of Asso- 
ciation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 

Mr. Griffith: On the ,uestion of insulation, glass as 
compared with porcela I have in mind some tests that 
were made on the N. Y., N. H. & H. on Long Island Sound 
20 years ago, where, those who are familiar with the geog- 
raphy of that country, will understand that fog is quite 
prevalent and it rains frequently. Two wires were placed 
on white porcelain insulators from Harlem River to Hart- 
ford, Conn., a distance of 42 miles. Insulation tests were 
made from time to time during the light rain storms that 
occurred, with the result that we found the porcelain insu- 
lator required much more time to reduce the insulation 
qualities during the rain storm than the glass, but the recov- 
ery after the rain had ceased and the sunshine once more 
appeared showed that the glass recovered its full insulation 
qualities in about one-half the time that the porcelain did. 
In other words, the porcelain appeared to have been very 
porous, and retained the moisture. That may have been 
due to the qualities of that porcelain, and it was not of for- 
eign make. It was domestic, and prepared for that par- 
ticular test. 

Mr. Camp: In those experiments which were conducted 
by McGill College at Montreal with the insulators I sub- 
mitted to them, we found their recovery in the same ratio, 
comparing one insulator with the other, as the deterioration. 

Mr. Johnson: Our line is possibly as heavy as any other 
line in the country, our main line being four tracks, and 
being very heavy on freight traffic, and our insulators being 
very thickly coated with smoke, and we find it absolutely 
necessary in a great many cases along our heavy road, to 
take off the very heavily coated insulators and throw them 
away and put on new insulators. We have tried cleaning 
them and found that it is really more expensive to do that 
than is warranted, and we absolutely take off the insulator, 
even though it may be whole, and replace it with a new 
and clean insulator. We have several places that the 
cobwebs become so bad that they interfere with the work- 
ing of our wires to such an extent as to at times put them 
out of business during the foggy part of the morning. 
That is local to the territory between Renora and Erie, 
Pa., particularly. 

Mr. Camp: The insulator that we tested was our standard 
insulator, which has only a single petticoat. Our climate 
throughout the greater portion of Canada is very dry. Very 
dry in summer on account of the heat, and very dry in 
winter on account of the cold. With the exception of the 
Maritime Provinces, we find the single petticoated insulator 
sufficient. Taking advantage of that fact, we make the 
petticoat on the insulator very heavy, so we have a 
greater mechanical strength than the insulators supplied in 
the United States. The tests that we carried out were 
cn insulators, whether glass or porcelain, manufactured 
from the same tracing. As far as shape and dimensions 
were concerned, they were identical throughout. The insu- 
lators we tested of United States manufacture were made 
by the ———— Co. We have not tested any other manu- 
facture of insulator of the United States. The glass we 
tested were made in Montreal. 

I omitted one point in the testing of those insulators. 
Different manufacturers of porcelain insulators submitted 
tests that they had made on their insulators for high 
voltage currents. That did not satisfy me. We were not 





using high voltage currents. We were using low voltage. 


! wanted to determine what their insulators were. The 
voltage employed in the tests I mentioned was only 
200 volts. 

Regarding cobwebs: I suppose probably on account 


of the dry climate, we have not been bothered to any 
extent by cobwebs. I have noticed though, west of Lake 
Superior, particularly between there and Winnipeg, where 
we have timber on the road, that in the early morning 
there is almost a continuous string of cobwebs connecting 
the various wires together. If there is very much moisture 
in the country I think that would affect the wires appre- 
ciably, but we do not find very much difference working 
nights or in the day time regarding such conditions. Our 
greatest difficulty at night is on account of the rains. That 
applies more particularly from about the east end of Lake 
Superior to 600 miles west of Winnipeg. I had a curious 
experience a few years ago at Cape Breton, where the 
inspector had thoroughly covered the line and could not 
find any leakage. I noticed there was something under 
the glass insulator. I could not make out what. it was. | 
could not see anything else to cause any defects. I finally 
got the lineman and he said, “Those are only small grub&,” 
I found the whole of the insulator between the pin and 
the glass was filled with a cocoon. Naturally, when there 
Was a rain storm we did not have an insulator there of 
very much use. I told him he would have to clean those 
out. He said the Western Union had been cleaning them 
out and I told him we would have to do so. He finally got 
them all cleaned out, and we have had no trouble of that 
kind since. It must have been an epidemic. 

About the smoke, there are yards where we find the 
insulation is very much lower by smoke from the engines, 
but it applies equally to glass or porcelain, as near as we 
can determine. We find with the porcelain that it is unneces- 
sary to throw them away. Just put them in a tub of water 
and within ten minutes the smoke disappears. It does not 
stick to the porcelain as it does to the glass. Where we 
take any porcelain insulators out on account of smoke we 
simply wash them and put them on again. 

Mr. Johnson: I might add for the benefit of the members 
that in trying to clean the insulator, it makes no difference 
whether glass or porcelain, we are unable to clean them 
and get efficient service from them, on account of the 
grease that accumulates on the insulator on 
the smoke. 

Mr. Ditch: I put on a new glass and new porcelain insu- 
lator, to determine whether one would coat more rapidly 
than the other. After leaving them on in the most 
exposed place I knew of, I found each was covered in 
about three weeks, and one was about as difficult to clean 
as the other. We made that experiment to find out whether 
the coating would be as noticeable on one as the other. 
We were satisfied as to the insulating qualities of the insu- 
lator we were experimenting with, but.we were in doubt 
as to the coating, and that was our experience. One was 
just as bad as the other. 

Mr. Kissinger: I have found that of two kinds of porce- 
lain insulators one will absorb moisture a little more 
rapidly than the other. By breaking a piece off the petti- 
coat and using a drop of water on the two, one will soak 
it up like blotting paper, and the other will be like a piece 
of glass. I have not had the means of finding out why. 
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In the western country there are not so many trees and 
we are not bothered so much with cobwebs, but in the 
morning we do find them. 

Mr. Cellar: I think that as we go more and more into 
the use of porcelain we will find that a more rigid inspec- 
tion of the porcelain manufacture than of glass, is neces- 
sary. I think also that a great many users of insulators 
have come to the conclusion that the old standard pat- 
terns of insulators, either glass or porcelain, are not suffi- 
ciently effective, and that there is quite a good deal of 
experimentation going on in the matter of new patterns of 
insulators, especially to the end of securing a wider gap 
between the pin and the top. Of course the A. T. & T. 
Co.’s large sized porcelain insulators used on its loaded 
No. 8’s, its lines from Denver to Chicago, and east of Chi- 
cago, are all of a pattern built for a special purpose. They 
only emphasize the idea that I wish to convey. I am told 
that the Co. is about to make some experiments 
on a large scale with a new pattern insulator, designed 
somewhat after the A. T. & T. large size insulator. It seems 
to me that such a departure is very desirable and one that 
will give larger light to the insulation quality, especially 
where there is considerable carbon coat. I believe, too, 
that with an eye to the hardening of the porcelain insu- 
lator, it can be made so that it can be cleaned rather more 
easily perhaps than glass. 


_ Germany to Adopt Night Letter. 

“Letter telegrams” are to be introduced in Germany on 
Octgber 1. They may be sent at any time between 7 p. m. 
and midnight for delivery with the first mail between 7 and 
8 in the morning. The cost is one pfennig (about one-fifth 
of a cent) per word, with a minimum charge of fifty pfennigs 
per message. It will be possible to send a “letter telegram” 
of 100 words a distance corresponding to that between New 
York and Chicago for one mark (25 cents). The rate is the 
same for all points in the German empire. The successful 
working of the plan in America is said to have inspired the 
German innovation, 








Telephone Operating Non-Hazardous Occupation. 

The industrial insurance commission of Washington, 
has decided, after Chairman George A. Lee and Commis- 
sioner Pratt made an investigation in Seattle, that telephone 
and telegraph operators are engaged in non-hazardous oc- 
cupation. They have found that modern equipment pro- 
tects the operators from risks due to lightning and high 
tension currents. 


The Turner Monument. 

P. W. Drew, secretary of the Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents’ Association, Chicago, told TELEPHONY re- 
cently that he believes all railway men in charge of wires 
will be interested in the Turner monument to be unveiled 
some time during November, and we are therefore glad 
to give the facts as they were given to us. 

The sending of the first telegraphic train order is to 
be commemorated by a monument which will be erected 
in Harriman, N. Y. (formerly Turner), and to be known 
as the Turner monument. A bronze tablet, furnished 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman of Arden, N. Y., is to be set 
on the face of the monument. It was designed by Charles 
Keck, a sculptor of New York. It is six feet high, three 
feet wide and three inches thick. At the head of the tablet 
appears the likeness of Charles Minot, with the following 
inscription below: “From this station Charles Minot, gen- 
eral superintendent of the New York & Erie Railroad, 
1251, issued the first train order transmitted by telegraph.” 
And below that the messages sent. 

The design of the tablet is artistic and yet emblematical 
of the telegraph. The source of electric current and the 
means of utilizing it are represented, and the message 
which is to be thus commemorated is shown in embossed 
characters on the tape delivered by the old time Morse 
register. 

The unveiling of the monument is to take place about 
the middle of November, and Miss G. M. Griffith, daughter 
of E. P. Griffith, chairman of the Turner Monument Fund 
and superintendent of telegraph of the Erie Railroad, will 
perform the unveiling. 





Simultaneous Telephony and Telegraphy on the New York- 
Denver Circuit. 

The commercial possibilities of the New York-Denver 
circuit opened a few months ago by the A. T. & T. Co. 
depend to a considerable extent upon its use for simul- 
taneous telephone and telegraph transmission. An almost 
inconceivable number of combinations for telegraph circuits 
can be made by taking advantage of the possibilities of re- 
arranging terminals. One interesting layout giving through 
telegraph transmission and through telephone transmission 
at the same time is shown in the accompanying diagram of 
the circuits as arranged for the official opening of the 
service. This circuit represents the highest development 
yet attained in the art of “loading,” as it combines loaded 
phantom and physical circuits of extreme length. 
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Connections for Composite Telegraphy and Phantom and Ordinary Telephoning Over 2,000-Mile Loaded Circuit Between New York 


and Denver. 

















Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Remarkable Variation of Forenoon Traffic. 
The traditional fickleness of the public occasionally shows 
up in a spasmodic use of its telephone service. A remarkable 
instance of this kind is shown in the ammeter record of the 
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Fig. 1. Drop of 24 Amperes in 10 Minutes. 


exchange of the Topeka Independent Telephone Co., Topeka. 
Kans., for September 25. This chart, taken on the regular 
Bristol recording instrument, as is done every day, presents an 
absolutely unique characteristic on September 25, as shown 
in Fig. 1. This record shows a sudden drop from about 5,000 





Fig. 2. 


High Morning Load During Fair. 


calls per hour to about 2,100 calls per hour between 9:00 a. m. 
and 9:45 a. m. I know of no apparent cause for this sudden 
drop except that it preceded a heavy rain, but the sky had been 
cloudy all morning. 

Sudden and unexpected increases in traffic are not uncom- 


mon, but this change is a rare occurrence at least in this plant. 
Contrasted with this drop between 9 and 10 a. m. is the con- 
dition shown by Fig. 2, a record for September 12. This chart 
was taken on one of the days when the State Fair was in 
progress and all stores closed at noon. It indicates that sub- 
scribers were doing an unusual amount of telephoning in the 
morning. 


Topeka, Kansas. W.E A. Nottorf. 
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The Automobile a Telephone Necessity. 
We have been reading in the columns of TELEPHONY some- 


thing about what other telephone companies have been doing 
with automobiles, and wish to let the readers know some- 
thing about our experience along the same line. 

To begin with we are operating in one of the very hilly or 
mountainous counties of southwest Virginia, having lines radi- 
ating from the county seat town of Franklin county to nearly 
every part of the county. The county seat town, Rocky Mount, 
is located on the National Highway leading from New York 
City to Atlanta, Ga., and other southern points, and any tour- 
ist will tell you that some of the most rough, hilly and rocky 
road from New York to Atlanta is through Franklin county, Va. 

Realizing the fact that our roads were so bad we hesitated 





They Get Their Fun Out of Shooting Trouble. 


a long time before purchasing a car, but with the continual 
growth of our system in all parts of the county, which is a 
very large one, we decided to try using an auto, so about one 
year ago we purchased a second-hand five-passenger car which 
we thought we were buying at a bargain. After having it pulled 
in a few times by teams at great expense and returning the 
part of the machine to the factory for repairs before it was 
ever in good running order, we found that we had not bought 
so great a bargain after all. 

I might say that when a company wishes to shift men in 
number a large car is all right, but for.most work only one or 
two men need go with a little repair material and the most prac- 
tical car for this purpose we find by experience is one of the 
smallest, but with plenty of power. 

About the first of June we purchased a Maxwell Model A. 
B., which is a little car weighing 1,200 lbs. and costing $600 
f. o. b. factory. It has only two cylinders and we believe that it 
is one of the most simply constructed cars built today, giving 
the best service of any runabout on the market regardless of 
price. We came to this conclusion after having investigated to 
our own satisfaction the wearing and trouble-proof qualities 
of nearly all the runabouts on the market. 

In the short time that we have had this little car we have 
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run it nearly 2,000 miles, going anywhere in the county, neither 
rough roads, hills, nor rocks stopping us. When out we oc- 
casionally inquire short ways across plantations where we are 
called to repair telephones and are told that we cannot get 
there in an auto. We ask the question, “Can a horse and buggy 
get there?” If the reply is in the affirmative we tell them that 
we can too and have always made good, The only thing that 
stops us is high stunfps or high rocks, as we can pull any hill 
that a man cares to ride up horseback, though he would not 
think of starting up with a loaded wagon. 

A few days ago we had some telephones reported not work- 














B. L. Fisher’s Car Loaded for Heavy Trouble. 


ing well several miles out. The writer loaded on all the dif- 
ferent repairs that he imagined would be needed, and left the 
office about 1 p. m., taking along his wife for the ride. We 
made the trip, repaired seven telephones located miles apart 
and returned to the office about 4:30 p. m., having covered 
about thirty-five miles. And some of the road was so rough 
that the majority of people would hesitate to drive a buggy 
over it. Of course these roughest places had to be covered 
very slowly. The next morning a force of men that was 
working several miles out putting up new line telephoned in 
that they were out of rations and a supply was loaded on and 
soon delivered to the men. In the afternoon another telephone 
was reported out of order in an opposite direction from where 
the ones had been repaired the day before. This trouble was 
reported late in the afternoon, but was soon repaired, the 
writer returning about supper time, when the report came in 
that a trunk line connecting the two offices of our company 
was out. The test was put on this line showing the trouble 
to be about two and a half miles out. Supper was had and then 
a run for the trouble, Mrs. Fisher again going along for the 
pleasure of the ride. 

There has not been a single day since we have owned the 
little car, except Sunday, that it has not been out for some- 
thing and it usually covers quite a distance each day. The lit- 
tle light car for rough roads always! We can cover more 
miles in the same number of hours than almost any of the big 
cars on these roads, and yet our car comes out in the best of 
condition, we not having had to spend a cent for repairs of any 
kind since purchasing the car. After washing up it looks about 
as good as it did the day we bought it. 

After having thoroughly tested out the auto for shooting 
trouble and making repairs of every kind, installing telephones 
and even putting up a half mile or so of wire, using the auto 
for a conveyance, we wonder why so many of the telephone 
companies are not using such a time saver and especially those 
companies that have nothing but good roads. 

Some advise the use of a motorcycle. The writer has ridden 
one more than 5,000 miles and knows by experience that there 
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is no comparison between the motorcycle and a light auto. If 
one goes out with the motorcycle and a little shower of rain 
comes, just enough to make it slippery, the motorcycle is out of 


- it, when, with an auto, we put on the chains, which should 


always be carried, and come home in pleasure. Again, sup- 
pose that one wishes to carry any amount of material, or a sec- 
ond man, or, if necessity demands it, even the third man on the 
little car, the motorcycle is again practically out of it for such 
service. 

It is the opinion of the writer that this little Maxwell will 
come nearer to filling the bill of the telephone people than any- 
thing else made today, as it is light, has plenty of power (16 
h. p.), is economical in consumption of gasoline (we average 
over the hills about eighteen miles to the gallon), has plenty 
of room for material, and is simple to operate, there being so 
few parts. In short, it is the best all around car for just such 
work. 

Franklin County Telephone Company, 
Per B. L. FisHer, Secy. 





A Call for Suggestions. 

Leaflets carrying the head “Suggestions from Subscrib- 
ers” are being sent out by the Illinois Tunnel Co., Chi- 
cago, to all its automatic telephone subscribers. These 
leaflets are sent out in the campaign for securing sub- 
scriberas to the service, and asks for the suggestion of 
names of prospective subscribers. Under the sentence 
“Our ‘automatic telephone service would be of great value 
to us if we couid reach the parties listed below” is space 
for the suggestions. 





Operating Company Advertises Superiority of Independent 


Equipment Over All Other. 
W. H. Travis, of the Sierra Construction Co., which is 


doing important construction work in northern California, 
sends a copy of a local paper containing the following ad- 
vertisement: 

YOU DON’T HAVE TO SHOUT AT THE HOME 

PHONE. 

Just talk in an ordinary conversation and the 
party at the other end of the line can hear and un- 
derstand you all right. 

It’s a home industry with home capital. 

We have no kicks on the service. 

Put a new telephone in your house and give it a 
trial. 

Costs you nothing to be convinced. 

TEHAMA CouUNTY TELEPHONE Co 

A great many novices in the telephone business are 
caught with high sounding phrases about the “standard 
equipment” which has been “used for years by the Bell 
operating companies,” and buy it even though they know 
the price goes into the treasury of their natural enemy. 
It should be significant. that practical men and competent 
engineers who have had a thorough experience in the tele- 
phone business, are making their best talking points to get 
business from the public out of the fact that Independent 
equipment is superior to the kind people have been renting 
from the Bell system. 

A Word About Dry Batteries. 

On Monday, September 4, I went to a certain telephone 
to test the batteries—to renew them if necessary. I date 
all my batteries when [ install them, and found that the 
ones in this particular telephone were installed March 2, 
1907. They were Columbia dry cells. 

This telephone has been in use continuously since the 
cells were installed. This is my best record for the life 
of a drw hatterv, T. A. Miller, Mer., 

Fruitdale, Ala. Miller Telephone Co. 

















October 7, 1911. 


Clean Construction at Southern Pines, N. C. 

The character of the first class Independent telephone ex- 
changes which are now operating, and more of which are being 
built in the South by good managers, is indicated by this view 
of the lines of the City Telephone Co., Southern Pines, N. C., 
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Junction Pole Cable Pairs Distributed on 10-Pin Arms.. 


of which B. W. Leavitt is general manager. The firm, cleanly 
built lead indicated in this view, with the central pole carry- 
ing a cable can with 10-pin arms taking the open wire away, 
shows that this Independent company is not only alive to the 
nature of the best modern methods involving the use of cable, 
but is determined to take advantage of them. 





Progressive Iowa Company Installing Underground. 

The Manning Telephone Co., of Manning, Iowa, is an 
Independent organization which believes in going ahead 
on the sound and progressive lines which are characteristic 
of the better managed properties. The building shown in 
one of the illustrations is a high class structure of good 
appearance, located next to the German Bank. Although 

















Manning Telephone Men Laying Underground in Business Street. 


the building is of a quality of construction and architecture 
suitable for one of the leading local businesses of the city, 
it is, nevertheless, built with the economy required by 
sound financial policy. 

The Independent Shield is displayed on each of the 
front windows, so that the company may reap the full 
benefit of its advertising value. Another indication of the 
alert and competent character of the management of this 
system is given in the photograph showing the company’s 
men at work on preparations for placing underground 
cable in the business district. Manager Philip Zerwas 
writes that the company has already bought 6,000 feet of 
underground cable. 

In such towns as this the use of underground cable is 
becoming more and more common. Telephone men recog- 
nize that it is advisable to employ it for the sake of getting 
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wires off the business streets, and thus influencing a favor- 
able public sentiment. They have also learned by expe- 
rience that when the layout is wisely planned and the 
constfuction carefully executed, the future saving in main- 
tenance cost will justify the investment, in the long run. 
Furthermore it results in a service liable to fewer inter- 
ruptions, for which a higher charge can be made. It is 
almost a necessary preliminary. to placing rates upon a 
remunerative basis. 





Home Company’s Time Service—A Time Saving Device. 


H. E. Davis, superintendent of operation and equipment, 
of the Home Telephone Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is always 
on the lookout for time saving devices, Possibly one of 
his latest takes us into the realm of clocks in the operat- 
ing room. 

By referring to the photograph appearing on page 346 
of September 16 TELEPHONy, the manner of installation of 
the clocks will be noted. One is mounted in the panel 
before each third position in the switchboard, so that all 
operators have a clock in. good view. The clocks were 
mounted flush with the surface of the panel, a hole being 
cut into. 

Ordinary dollar alarm clocks are used, and have given 
satisfactory results. In one Gary exchange the clocks 
were used for nearly two years, and the maintenance cost 
was low. The clocks are wound regularly, and are set 
each morning at 5 o’clock by the night switchboard man. 
He makes a report of this and it is checked by the night 




















Modern Independent Exchange at Manning, lowa. 


chief operator, who reports the condition of ali the clocks. 
They are usually found to be within a few seconds time 
of each other at 9 o'clock’ p. m., and the ‘company is en- 
abled to give fairly accurate time service, which is al- 
most impossible where the operator is required te turn to 
look at a clock some distance away. This also tends to 
make better discipline in the operating room, as operators 
are not allowed to look about for any reason. 

It can be readily seen that this class of time service 
would be much more satisfactory to subscribers than the 
service which requires the trunking of all “time” calls to 


a desk. 


Correction of Error in Telephony of September 30. 

The writer of the article “Financial Results of Operating 600 
Telephones,” appearing on page 405 of the issue of September 
30, has called our attention to several minor errors in the letter. 
In the third paragraph, “we handle the toll business on a basis 
of 35 per cent. commission,” should be 25 per cent. The item 
of general expense for 1907 should be $54.10 instead of $5,440 
The first line below the table should read “To 1910 should 
be added $850 for real estate.” 












Physical Connection Contracts. 

We have a contragt with another Independent company 
here, providing for a physical connection between the two 
systems. The contract stipulates that it may be terminated 
by either party on written nctice to the other. We have 
just received notice from the other party that he will dis- 
continue the contract the first of the year. Our subscrib- 
ers will object to this, as they contracted with the ex- 
pectation of getting service over both systems. Can they 
take any steps to compel! the other party to the contract to 
keep on with it for another year? 

It has been held that such a contract as you describe is not 
contrary to public policy, and the patrons of each party to it 
are bound to know that such connection is liable to be dis- 
continued. If the contract were silent as to its continuance 
or discontinuance, the contract would be considered to be so 
affected by a public interest that it could not be terminated 
voluntarily by either or both of the parties, but only by the re- 
tirement of one of the parties from the business. State vs. 
Cadwallader, 172 Ind. 619, 87 N. E. 644, 89 N. E. 319. 

We therefore believe that your subscribers could not prevent 
the discontinuance of the contract. 





Construction on Bridges. 

The bridge across ihe River at this point 
used to be owned by a bridge company. When the bridge 
company was in control, we made a contract with it to let 
us put our wires across the bridge for a payment of $5 
per annum. The bridge is now the property of the county 
and the county auditors are insisting that we pay a larger 
rental, and threaten to have our wires cut off if we do not 
pay. The contract provides that it shall be continued from 
year to year unless terminated by consent of both parties. 
The county auditors claim that we had no consent from 
them or franchise to use the bridge. Please advise us as 
early as possible if we can use the bridge. 

We believe that you have a right to keep possession of the 
bridge. The county acquired the bridge with full notice of 
your rights. At least it ought.to have inquired concerning 
your rights, because you were in open and notorious posses- 
sion. It, therefore, is bound by the contract you had with its 
predecessor, the bridge company, and you can use the bridge 
at the stipulated rental so long as you pay it, and otherwise 
comply with the conditions of the contract. The bridge is 
considered a part of a highway and your rights in the highway 
continue as to the bridge. Beaver County vs. C. D. & P. Telg. 
Co., 219 Pa. State 340, 68 Atlantic 846. 

What is Included in Franchises? 


We have a franchise to use the streets and alleys of the 
city for the stringing of cur wires and the erection of our 
poles. Nothing is said in it about doing business in the 
city. We have always been a long distance company and 
never had a local franchise. Now we wish to put in a 
switchboard and want information as to whether we need 
a local franchise. Please advise us. 


The constitution of your state (Ky.) provides that a tele- 
graph or telephone company shall not occupy the streets of a 
city without municipal consent, and that such consent shall only 
be granted by a sale to the highest bidder. We assume that 
you have such a franchise as is contemplated by the constitu- 
tion. If that is so, your franchise is merely the right to occupy 
some part of the public streets, and not the right to do busi- 
ness in the city. Bland vs. Cumberland Tel. & Telg. Co., 
109 S. W. 1180, 33 Ky. Law Reports 399. There is noth- 
ing in the constitution or statutes of the state, giving the 
municipality the authority to deny you the right to do business 
in the city. You, therefore, do not need any further authority. 








The right to use the streets and wires undoubtedly includes the 
right to establish an exchange. 


Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 
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Depriving Member of Rural Line of Service. 

The Elm Grove Mutual Telephone Co., of Keokuk county, 
Iowa, is a voluntary association of twenty-four farmers 
which maintains a connected telephone service. During 
the existence of the association a number of sales of farms 
had been made by members and the purchasers in each 
case succeeded to the telephone rights of the sellers by com- 
mon consent and were enrolled as members by the esécre- 
tary without vote of the association. In 1908, one ]}«aton 
was a member of the association and sold his fimn to 
one Hanley. Hanley’s name was then entered on th¢ |.» }s 
and service was rendered to him from March 1 to May 20, 
1909. Then Hanley’s service was disconnected on the 
theory that he was not a member because Denton claimed 
a continuing membership, because he had taken up a new 
residence near the main line. Hanley then filed a petition 
in the district court asking for a permanent injunction 
against the company, enjoining it from refusing him tele- 
phone service. In deciding the case the Supreme Court 
of Iowa said: 

On the general merits, there is much to be said in 
favor of plaintiff’s contention that the facts were suffi- 
cient to constitute plaintiff a member. If he was a 
member, it is doubtless true also that such membership 
involved property rights to some extent, and that the 
association could not arbitrarily oust him or deprive 
him of the usual service without reasonable cause. 

The court, however, did not decide the case on the merits. 
but dismissed the suit because the association was not 2 
partnership but a voluntary association, which could not 
be sued as a partnership as plaintiff had attempted to sue- 
it. Process had been served upon the officers of the asso- 
ciation instead of upon the members, or a majority of them, 
as the court held ought to have been done in the case. 
Hanley vs. Elm Grove Mutual Tel. Co. (la.), 129 N. 
W., 807. 





Rights of Customers and Stockholders. 


The partners in a firm operating a telephone system: 
formed a corporation to take over the firm property, con- 
sisting of the switchboard and trunk lines, connecting with 
other exchanges. Each partner constructed, owned and 
maintained a line from his residence to the switchboard. 
The corporation took over the firm property as intended. 
Subsequently the stockholders proposed to take over all of 
the individual lines whether in repair or not, and, where 
necessary, put them in repair, and thereafter maintain them. 
No stockholder or customer was compelled to transfer his. 
line to the corporation as a condition precedent to his re- 
ceiving telephone service by the corporation and the only 
condition as to service was that all should pay the same 
rental. . The motive which influenced the change was an 
honest one. 

The stockholders brought suit to enjoin the directors of 
he company from assessing their stock and from depriving 
them of telephone service through the company’s exchange 
on account of refusal to pay such assessment. The Appel- 
late Court of Indiana held that, though the proposed change 
would work an injustice to stockholders not transferring 
their lines because they would not be on an equality with 
their customers in the way of costs or expense for like 
service, the court could not interfere in the suit by them as 
stockholders, because it was a matter affecting them as 
customers. Judgment was accordingly given for the de- 
fendants. McCalister vs. Shannondale Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co., 94 6. E., 910. 














From Factory and Salesroom 


The New Warner P. B. X. Pole Changer. 
Telephone men generally will be interested in the announce- 
ment of the new Warner P. B. X. pole changer which is de- 
signed to furnish signaling power for private branch ex- 
changes and for small telephone exchanges composed of single 
party lines. The P. B. X. pole changer is guaranteed to suc- 
cessfully furnish signaling power for exchanges up to 150 





Fig. 1. P. B. X. Cabinet Holding Complete Ringing Outfit. 
telephones, and at a cost not to exceed fifty cents per month. 
The cabinet, in which the apparatus is enclosed, is con- 
structed of oak lumber neatly paneled and finished in golden 
oak. It occupies a space 14 x 14 x 24 in., and when crated 
for shipment the entire outfit weighs about 120 lbs. 
Fig. 1 illustrates the cabinet closed, as when in operation. 





Fig. 2. Equipment is Compact but Accessible. 
It is dust-proof, and the apparatus is noiseless. The top of 
the cabinet is equipped with a glass window through which 
the pole changer may be observed. The cabinet is supported 
by four casters for convenience in moving the equipment about, 
as may be desired. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the cabinet with the door removed, showing 
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the compact arrangement of the interior equipment. The pole 
changer is mounted at the top and the two drawers for dry 
cells are below. Each drawer has sixteen compartments, as 
illustrated in Fig. 4, so that ‘a separate compartment is pro- 





Fig. 3. Batteries and Machine Slide Out for Inspection. 
vided for each individual dry cell. This arrangement restricts 
moisture from a leaking or otherwise defective dry cell, or 
from condensation on the surface, to its particular compart- 
ment, and protects the battery from current drains due to 
leakage through moisture. The dry cells are held firmly in 
their positions, thereby protecting the battery connectors and 
preventing opens and short-circuits. 


Fig. 3 shows the accessibility of the various parts of the 
“Pp. B. X.,” with the pole changer partially withdrawn from 
the cabinet, adjustments or tests being thus quickly and easily 
accomplished without interfering with its operation. The 
drawers which accommodate the dry cells are mounted on 
slides attached to the sides of the cabinet and may be pulled 
out at full length for convenience in testing or inspecting 





Fig. 4. Method of Separating Dry Cells. 
without dropping to the floor and without causing any inter- 
ference with the operation of the pole changer. 


Lamp cord is used in all the wiring and two power terminals 
are installed to the right of the pole changer for switchboard 
connections. In the back of the cabinet two openings also are 
provided through which pass the power wires to the power 
terminals. Thus, when the P. B. X. cabinet is closed, as shown 
in Fig. 1, every part is enclosed and protected. 

Fig. 5 shows the machine with which the “P. B. X.” is 


equipped. This machine has been carefully designed with a 
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view to making it durably convenient and free from trouble. 
Its simple construction guarantees a reliable, self-contained 
Parts subject to wear can be quickly re- 
placed or any adjustment accomplished without the slightest 
difficulty, or interruption of operations. 

Other types of Warner pole changers have been in service 
for more than sixfeen years and there are now over 16,000 of 
them in operation. Just as the other Warners were designed 
to relieve the burden of exchange operations wherever power 
was not available for running motor generators; so, now, the 


ringing equipment. 





Fig. 5. Warner Pole Changer. 


new P. B. X. pole changer is submitted to relieve the burdens 
of private branch operators, and to improve the service in 
private branch exchanges. 

Full descriptive matter can be had on request of its makers, 
the Warner Electric Co., Muncie, Ind., which is especially 
desirous of obtaining good representatives to whom liberal in- 
ducements will be offered. Troublemen and others in close 
touch with the “P. B. X.” service will find this opportunity 
worth investigating. ae 


Mueller Test Clips Abroad. 

R. S. Mueller & Co., 425 High Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of the Universal Test Clip, have learned to be- 
lieve that TELEPHONY covers the field thoroughly. Through 
advertising in this paper they state they have sold clips in 
the Philippines, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico and Eng- 
land. 





now number among their regular customers the Na- 
tional Telephone Co., of London, England; the Nova Scotia 


They 


Telephone Co., of Halifax; and eleven of the largest groups 
of Bell licensee companies. 

The Universal Test Clips are now nickel-plated instead of 
sherardized and they are made with a hump in the neck which 
greatly strengths that member. The clips are now very gen- 
erally carried in stock by jobbers and telephone manufacturers, 
so that they may be conveniently ordered along with apparatus 
or supplies. 
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The clip is also offered in an insulated form for special 
classes of service. While primarily intended for electric 
light workers, the insulated clip has been favorably received 





Improved Universal Test Clip. 


by automatic telephone men, because it may be introduced to 
maké a contact deep within an intricate switch, without any 
liability of shorting on adjacent parts. 





The Standard Earth Auger Book. 

The Standard Earth Auger Co. of Chicago is distributing 
one of those rare pieces of business literature, a book whicli 
most telephone men will read with profit and enjoyment. It 
is clearly and carefully written and tells in a logical way 
why a Standard Earth Auger is a desirable tool for quick 
and inexpensive digging. 

The book relates, in a way that will hold attention and im- 
press by its naturalness, the experience of a salesman who 
demonstrates the excellence of Standard augers in the face 
of keen competition. The use of Standard augers under 
any conditions that may fall to the lot of an earth auger 
and their use as pole and anchor hole diggers are fully 
described. The mtehods and material used in manufacture are 
instructive manner. In its conclusion the book 
gives sincere endorsements from users in all parts of the 
world who have found that Standard augers meet their de- 
mands. A copy of this practical little book will be gladly sent 
by the Standard Earth Auger Co., Chicago, if request is made 
immediately, before the edition is exhausted. 


told in an 
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Something New in Loading Telephone Poles. 

The accompanying photograph shows a quadruple load of poles 
recently shipped by the Humbird Lumber Co., Ltd., Sandpoint, 
Idaho. The company, which specializes in the manufacture of 
Idaho white pine, states that this is the third load of the kind it 
has loaded this season. It is said that the ordinary method 
of handling a shipment of this magnitude would be to make a 
double and a triple load, using five cars, whereas but four cars 
used in this instance. 


are The illustration is interesting, as 


showing a novel method of loading poles. It also indicates 
something of the entirely satisfactory business which the Hum- 


bird company is doing this year. 














Heavy Load of Poles Arranged to Use Minimum Number of Cars. 
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William Dunton Kerr. 

William D. Kerr, public service counsel and attorney-at- 
law, Room 800, Calumet Building, Chicago, announces that he 
is prepared to advise and consult with telephone companies 
and their local attorneys 
concerning all phases of 
investigations 





commission 


> and franchise controver- 
sies involving rates and 
service. Mr. Kerr is well 


known to readers of TE- 
his contribu- 
He ac- 


LEPHONY by 
tions to its pages. 
quired valuable experience 
in his chosen line of work 
while employed by the 
Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin in the adminis- 
tration of the public utili- 
ties law. His 
“Public Relations of Tele- 
Companies,” read 
convention of 


paper on 


phone’ 
at the last 
the National 
Telephone Association at- 
tracted wide attention and 
comment. In 


Independent 














favorable 


Wane Seer. the practice of his 


pro- 

fession Mr. Kerr combines 
a practical understanding of the problems of valuation, de- 
preciation, accounting and rate adjustments with a lawyer's ap- 
preciation of their legal effect. This combination of qualities, 
as yet but little developed in the legal profession, Mr. Kerr 
offers to telephone companies, Mr. Kerr was accorded an 
unusual distinction by the convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association held in Chicago last winter. 
At the unanimous request of the committee on legislation, 
headed by Gen. A. A. Godard, of Topeka, Kans., a resolution 
was adopted thanking him and expressing the appreciation of 
the convention for his services rendered the committee in 
the drafting of a uniform public utilities law for telephone 
companies. 

In connection with his law practice Mr. Kerr for the past 
two years has been instructor in transportation in the 
Northwestern University School and last 
year was lecturer on public service corporations in the 
Northwestern University School of Law. 


Hundred Dollar Prize Essay on Automatic Product. 

Elsworth Keith, manager of the supply sales department of 
the Automatic Electric Co., has recently been conducting a con- 
test in which prizes were offered for the best essays on the 
company’s condenser and its desk and receiver cords. The 
judges who considered the essays submitted were Paul H. 
Woodruff, of the Telephone Engineer; F. F. Fowle, consulting 
engineer, and F. H. Reed, of TELEPHONY. The first prize, of 
$100, was awarded to T. S. Robison, wire chief for the Missourr 
Union Telephone Co., Windsor, Mo.; the second, $50, was 
awarded to C. L. Pickett, manager of the Howard County 
Telephone Co., St. Paul, Neb. Mr. Robison’s contribution was 
as follows: 

“After careful observation of your condenser and condenser 
specifications, I have come to the conclusion that you have 
a condenser which is first class in every particular. In support 
of my observation, I will name the most important points to 
be considered in the makeup of a condenser and give my views 
on them. These are tinfoil, paper, container, process of man- 
ufacture, and the standard maintained. 

“The tinfoil in a condenser should be very thin and yet 
not so thin as to cause injury in winding, a feature found in 
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yours. It should also be very rich with tin, which is assured 
by your specifications, guaranteeing not less than 90 per cent. 
pure tin. The paper used should be very thin and also very 
tough, free from any dyes (as dyes injure insulation) and holes, 
which features are very much in evidence in your condenser. 
The thickness being not over .00055 inch (as per specifications) 
and the toughness being remarkable makes the paper in your 
condenser better, by actual comparison, than any I ever saw. 

“The container should be an air tight can with a cover or 
cap which will remain in the same condition through all kinds 
of proper use. This part of your condenser is a distinct fea- 
ture as you have a container with a drawn cover which will 
always remain the same, while condensers having formed 
covers will be liable to damage caused by the spreading of 
the cover, allowing moisture to enter. While a condenser is 
sealed at the top by a sealing compound it is necessary to have 
a cover to prevent the compound from shrinking in cold weather 
and leaving an opening along the sides of the container, allow- 
ing moisture to enter. 

“The 


reputation of the 


process of manufacture can best be judged by the 
fact that 


your condensers are made according to latest and modern meth- 


manufacturer, which guarantees 
ods. 

“The standard maintained is only possible by a system like 
yours, where each individual condenser is measured and tested 
by its actual discharge. The resistance of yoar 
5 M.F. condenser being 1,000,000,000 ohms is remarkable. Your 
break down test of 350 volts A. C. is also good. 


insulation 


In the case 
of your 2 and 1 M. F. condensers, which show an insulation re- 
sistance of 500,000,000 ohms and break down tests of 500 volts, 
their tests show that they are made for the usual condenser 
service and equal to emergencies. 

“You have a condenser which will stand up under unusual 
strains, such as lightning, etc., while condensers having smaller 
requirements would be rendered unfit for service. 

“After careful observation of your desk and receiver cord, 
| find that you have a cord made to withstand the hard usage 
given this part of a telephone instrument. In considering a cord, 
two points—tinsel and insulation—stand out above any other, 
so I will keep my attention upon them. Nine-tenths, or prob- 
ably more, of the cases of trouble found in cords are termed 
cut-outs, or noise. This kind of trouble can be reduced to a 
minimum by using a fine grade of tinsel braided by machinery 
and employing no copper wire. 

“This produces a cord which will stand unusual strains and 
still be very pliable. Fine grade of tinsel insures pliability, and 
pliability is a big start toward long life. The specifications of 
your tinsel conform to the ones I have just mentioned and as 
far as pliability is concerned, you have the most pliable cord 
I have ever seen. 

“The insulation of a cord is also very important. It should 
have two layers—one for binding the braided tinsel and the 
other for a general all-around protection. The material of the 
first layer should be made from some very strong thread, such 
as silk, while the outer braid may be made of cotton. 

“You have a cord filling these requirements which assures the 
purchaser that he is getting a cord which will still be giving 
good service when the cord of inferior material and manufac- 
ture is in the scrap pile.” 





Tue Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., is distributing a beauti- 
ful post card calendar for October. The engraving which em- 
bellishes it is one of the company’s series of lovely women, and 


this is one of the loveliest. The calendar is worth asking for. 





New Leaflets for Matthews’ Construction Book. 

New pages descriptive of the Matthews’ Telefault and the 
company’s trial proposition, are being sent out by W. N. 
Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, Mo., for insertion in the com- 
pany’s “Telephone Construction Book.” 














Paragraphs. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

THe Wire SpeciALty & MACHINE Works, of Chicago, has 
removed to South Bend, Ind., where it occupies part of the 
plant of the Long Distance Telephone Mfg. Co. G. Mahoney 
is secretary-treasurer of the concern. 

A. L. Iwan, of Iwan Bros., the South Bend auger manu- 
facturers, has been visiting the past week with relatives in 
Illinois. 
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The Baugh Cable Clip. 

The Baugh cable clip is made of a special composition known 
as Toncan metal and in one piece. Before this .metal was 
finally decided on, several kinds under consideration were put 
through severe sulphuric acid tests, and the Toncan metal 
was found to absolutely withstand chemical decomposition. 

The Baugh clip gives a good ground connection at supports, 
tending to prevent static induction, electrolytic action, etc., 
and for this reason has an advantage over cable clips not 

properly bonded. 
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How the Baujh Cable Clip Operates and What It Accomplishes. 


H. P. Diprtksen, formerly with The Wesco Supply Co., and 
the Chicago Telephone Supply Co., now is connected with the 
Concrete Machinery Co., at South Bend, Ind. 

C. H. Browne Lt, the booth manufacturer, of Peru, Ind., 
made a business trip to Chicago and Indianapolis last week. 
His concern is introducing a new proposition of interest to 
telephone companies in the form of sectional unit office fix- 
tures. 

D. E. Westcott, formerly with the Central Electric Co., now 
represents the Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, with Indiana & 
Southern Michigan for his territory. 

Rost, MILLER is touring Texas for the Indiana Steel & Wire 
Co. this week. 

Tue Dean E -ectric Co. landed a contract from the Farm- 
ers Telephone Co., of Huntington county, Indiana, last Satur- 
day. 

Tue INDIANA Stee. & Wire Co. recently made important 
additions and improvements to its plant at Muncie, Ind. 

Tue INDIANA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION at its 
last meeting reports all bills paid and over $800 in the bank. 

O. M. Letcu, of the Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl., 
was in Chicago a few days ago. He came to meet Mrs. Leich, 
who has been traveling in the east. 

A. L. STADERMAN, of the Universal Specialty Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., is receiving congratulations on the arrival of a 
son at his home on September 19. 

J. Crompton, sales manager of the Meyercord Co., Chicago, 
has been confined to his home for the last week by a severe 
cold. His many friends in the telephone field wish him a speedy 
recovery. 

W. W. DEAN, president of the Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, 
Ohio, has resigned his position to become effective Novem- 
ber 1. Mr. Dean will open an office in Chicago and will 
carry on his work as consulting engineer in telephone con- 
struction. He still retains his interest in the Dean Electric 
Co., and will continue to do so. 

Tue Paracon SELLERS Co., 162 North Fifth avenue, Chicago 
reports business excellent, especially in the company’s well 
known Paragon Ground Cones and Ironite duplex drop wire. 
The management of the Paragon Sellers Co. declares emphat- 
ically that no depression is apparent in its affairs, but that the 
exact contrary obtains. 





Atrrep F. Moore, 200-218 North Third street, Philadelphia, 
has issued his “Phyllis” calendar for October. The charming 
lady is here shown in khaki shooting coat, short skirt and 
hunting boots, armed with a deadly looking rifle. 


By the use of this clip messenger wire 
is hung tightly, and remains permanently 
fastened. It prevents creeping, which 
causes slack in some places and strain in 





others, and which most telephone men 
have experienced, and it allows cable cars 
to pass without the annoyance of having 
to change the hangers. 

The Baugh clip can be adjusted in about 
fifteen seconds, it is claimed, and the easy 
method of attachment is a point well 
worth looking into. 

T. J. Baugh, the inventor of the Baugh 
cable clip, has been in the telephone business for about twelve 
years. He was connected with the Hopkinsville, Ky., exchange 
of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. as wire chief 
for seven years, and for the past three years has managed the 
system of the Home Telephone Co., of that city. 

D. G. Edwards, Hopkinsville, Ky., sales manager of the 
Baugh Cable Clip Co., will be glad to give detailed informa- 
tion in regard to the Baugh cable clip on request. 





John A. Russell Joins Dean Force. 

The Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio, announces the addi- 
tion of J. A. Russell to its sales force. Mr. Russell has been 
connected with the Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, for 
the past six years. He will now concentrate his attention on 
the exploitation of the Dean flash light police patrol system. 
Mr. Russell has long been 
one of the livest of the 
live wire Independent tel- 
ephone salesmen and has 
been connected with the 
Independent industry ever 
since its infancy. His tel- 
ephone experience started 
with his position with the 
old Bell Telephone Co. at 
Peru, Ind., in 1883. In 
1885 he left them to go 
with the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., where he re- 
mained until the birth of 
the Independent industry, 
which welcomed a scrappy, 
resourceful man like Rus- 
sell. For four years he 
was connected with the 
Western Telephone Con- 
struction Co. After leav- 
ing them he has been with 
the Hipwell company for 
three years, the Swedish American company four years and 
the Automatic Electric Co. for six years just previous to 
accepting his position with the Dean company. 

Mr. Russell’s stamping ground has been in the states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York and Vir- 
ginia, where he has been an important factor in boosting the 
Independent cause in the face of stiff opposition and what 
often seemed like certain defeat to all except those with stiff 

















John A. Russell. 
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backbones. Mr. Russell made his reputation as a salesman 
when the field was practically virgin territory and is entitled 
to great credit for making local capital realize the unlimited 
opportunities of the Independent field and inducing them 
to invest in enterprises of which they knew nothing. Sales 
were made through the influence of the salesman’s honesty, 
knowledge of conditions and keen foresight. Mr. Russell has 
said that it is a matter of great satisfaction to him, as to 
other Independent salesmen, to know that they very rarely 
failed to make the installation of a system a profitable invest- 
ment as long as the operators played the game “on the level.” 
In a majority of cases, he states the eventual success of the 
company was underestimated. 

He cites as an example Newark, Ohio, where an installation 
of 300 instruments was reasonably sure and the most enthus- 
iastic forecast placed the figure at 500. TELEPHONY’s direc- 
tory for 1911 gives the Newark Telephone Co. 3,563 instru- 
ments. 

During the recent activities of the Legislatures of Ohio and 
Indiana in regard to telephone matters, Mr. Russell was on 
the ground looking after Independent interests and it was 
largely due to his efforts that several unfair bills which were 
unfavorable to Independents were defeated. His presence 
has been a feature of every national Independent convention. 

Mr. Russell insists that his experiences are in no way dif- 
ferent from those of other pioneer Independent salesmen. 
“Just sticking on the job and working to make things come 
my way.” However, he is too well known in the industry 
for that modest statement to be acepted as the whole truth. 
His many acquaintances know him as a square, brainy man 
whose hard work and loyalty to the cause of Independent 
telephony have made him universally admired throughout the 
field. TELEPHONY extends its best wishes to Mr. Russell and 
hopes for the fullest success with his new line. 





The New Barrett Directory Binder. 

A new binder, or holder, for telephone directories is being 
introduced by the Barrett Bindery Co., of Chicago. This bind- 
er has many unusually good features that will interest those 
who t2~ -he bills for the publication of the directory and those 
why ¢7 i mally profit if the directory is kept in good condition 
az 3: ° vtly legible. 

The covers of the Barrett binder are bound substantially in 
black book cloth, or any other binding desired. The name of 
the telephone company is beautifully em- 
bossed in gold on the cover, providing a 
very effective advertisement. The back is 
of steel with a suspension ring. Directories 
are easily and securely attached to the bind- 
ers by two metal strips on the back. 

The Barrett binders are practically in- 
destructible for, when eventually the bind- 
ing on the cover does wear out, it can be 
replaced for a very small cost if sent to 
the Barrett company. It may be kept so 
long as the book does, if the size is not 
changed. For preserving directories which 
are subject to severe handling this new 
Barrett binder is excellent. 

Prices will be quoted to interested par- 
ties who send a copy of their directory, or 
who send the front cover, giving thickness 
of book and style of binding. All in- 
quiries should be sent to the Barrett Bind- 
ery Co., 167 West Monroe street, Chicago. 





An Out-of-the-Ordinary Tree Trimmer. 


The Boyd Tree Trimmer, made by the Boyd Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ville, Ind., was invented by A. S. Boyd. Mr. Boyd, who holds 
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a responsible position with the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Terre 
Haute, is a practical fruit grower and, therefore, may be fairly 
presumed to be familiar with the demands to be met by a 
tree trimmer. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the general appearance of the Boyd 
trimmer and its essential differences 
from others on the market. From ex- 
perience he had in trimming fruit 
trees Mr. Boyd determined that a limb 
should be cut from the top side so 
that the operator would secure the 
benefit of the weight to open the limb 
away from the cutting blade. He con- 
cluded also that the machine should 
be made in two parts, with blade be- 
tween, in order to prevent the blade 
from shearing sideways. 

With these points in mind, as well 
as simplicity and wearing quality, Mr. 
Boyd designed his trimmer. As it is 
now offered to the buyer it is claimed 
to be the most satisfactory and dura- 
ble instrument on the market. It has 
the most complete compound leverage 
known, cutting with a draw or saw 
stroke. The company states that it 
will easily cut through a limb one and 
a half inches in diameter. 

There is nothing to get out of order. 
The cutting mechanism is attached to 
the pole by means of a heavy socket, 
making it more secure and doing 
away with the possibility of splitting 
the handle, ordinarily a source of great 
annoyance and expense. 

The jaws are spread from the under side, so all bark falls 
through and does not clog the machine. All parts are of steel 
and are interchangeable. 

The Boyd company claims that the use of the Boyd trimmer 
by linemen will demonstrate its value immediately and that it 
will save its cost in one day’s work. Full details and prices 
will be sent upon application to the Boyd Mfg. Co., Rockville, 
Ind. This is a proposition which is of general 














The Boyd Trimmer. 


interest. 





Method of Inserting Directory in Barrett Binder. 


A. J. Cox Co. Moves Into Larger Quarters. 

Albert J. Cox Co. 15 No. Jefferson street, Chicago, has 
moved into the premises at 28 No. Jefferson street. The new 
location is larger, and provides better facilities for the han- 
dling of its goods. : 








Out of the Mail Bag 


The other day TELEPHONY got a letter from a telephone 
man named Caldwell, who operates down South. No, gen- 
tle reader, it was not the Caldwell who is president of the 
Cumberland Bell. It may be, of course, that the Cumberland 
Caldwell entertains the same high opinion of TELEPHONY 
that this letter expresses, but probably he wouldn’t venture to 
breathe it, for fear Leland Hume, his general manager, would 
blight him with one terrible look: (Ask J. C. Kelsey about 
Hume’s ability as a blighter, and he'll tell you when he gets 
through laughing.) So, it isn’t President J. E. Caldwell, of 
the Cumberland Bell, who writes this letter to TELEPHONY. It 
is John P. Caldwell, manager of the Sherman Telephone Co., at 
Sherman, Miss., who, with C. F. Caldwell, is a builder of rural 
telephone lines, and TELEPHONY appreciates the message as 
though it came from the big Cumberland chief. Here is Mr. 
Caldwell’s letter: 

“Enclosed you will find my check to pay my subscription to 
TELEPHONY. Let me say here that I am well pleased with 
TELEPHONY and believe every telephone man should read it 
and have it in his office for his subscribers and operators to 
read.” 

John Poehner, of Clearwater, Kan., belongs to that worthy 
tribe that believes in handing a good thing along to others. 
He sends in his check and asks that TELEPHONY be sent to a 
friend who has recently engaged in the telephone business. 
“This is a new subscriber,” he writes, “and I know he will 
be well pleased with your publication—equally as well as I am. I 
always look forward to my paper and always read it before I 
do any other.” 

John E. Ostline, of Aberdeen, S. D., writes: “Why is it 
that we don’t see any more letters about automatic telephony? 
I am not what you would call an ‘automatic man’ myself, 
but I am very much interested in it. Is it because your au- 
tomatic men don’t want to tell us what you know? My idea 
is that the automatic system or systems will be the coming 
thing. I don’t doubt but what the Bell people will eventually 
come around to it. (Hope the Bell men don’t see this.) I 
was very much interested in the article you had about the 
Kellogg proposed automatic system. Wish you would have 
some more ‘dope’ like that. Come to think of it, you did 
have a good letter about carbon protection on automatic lines. 
some time ago. Wish that the same writer would give us some 
information about what insulation resistance is required to 
successfully operate the Automatic Electric Co.’s single core 
line switches.” 

A Bell telephone man in Oregon writes that inasmuch as he 
is receiving, free, a telephone paper issued monthly, he had 
at first decided to try to get along without TELEPHONY. “I 
send my check to renew, however,” he writes, “as TELEPHONY 
is very interesting and instructive, and I guess one ought to 
pay something for what helps him in his every day work.” 

Every so often the printers make a mistake, and recently the 
bindery force made the blunder of assembling parts of 
TELEPHONY with parts of another journal known as Domes- 
tic Engineering. Naturally, our subscribers who received these 
hybrid papers wrote in to obtain a complete issue. Among 
them was H. B. Shoemaker, manager of the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., at Toledo, Ia., who says: “Last week’s copy of 
TELEPHONY arrived in due time but on opening the cover I 
discovered that the operator had given us the ‘wrong number,’ 
for the title page of Domestic Engineering stared us in the 
face. After looking further we discovered the last half of 
TELEPHONY. We would not have minded that so much if you 
had not left out our friend Kelsey. It was sure a sad case of 
cable trouble when they got TELEPHONY bound with something 
else and no sign of Kelsey. Please send us an unmutilated 
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copy if possible. Moral:—What is TELEPHONY without Kel- 
sey?” 

T. A. Kearns, local manager of the Jones County Tele- 
phone Co. at Monticello, Ia., sends in his check to renew 
his subscription and adds: “I cannot get along without 
TELEPHONY, as it helps me fight my battles, which are 
many.” 

The above is the kind of a tribute that really counts. 
What every man in this world of keen strife for supremacy 
—if not mere existence—is looking for is something to 
help him fight his battles. If TELEPHONY does that it is 
fulfilling the mission its makers plan for it. 

In a letter containing his remittance to renew his sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY, F. M. Hess, manager of the Ingo 
Telephone Co., at Bishop, Cal., writes: “Have had too 
much construction work to attend to anything else.” That 
certainly is a good sign. Construction and extensions in- 
dicate growth and point to prosperity. 

Charles H. Smith, of Aspinwall, Pa., is a telephone man 
who recently changed his avocation and went into the 
tombstone and marble business. Of course, while in the 
telephone line he was a subscriber to TELEPHONY, and he 
was one of those who received a fire cracker letter about 
the Fourth of July. In reply he says: “Sorry, but 
TELEPHONY is such a live one [ can’t use it in my new busi- 
ness—tombstones.” 

Spoken by “a voice from the tombs” that commendation 
is almost as satisfactory as a renewal. 

C. S. Pike, of Jacksonville, Fla., sends in his check to 
renew his subscription to TELEPHONY, and adds: “Although 
not now in the business I enjoy reading every issue, and 
after reading everything I put each number in the Y. M. 
C. A. reading room.” That is making a good use of 
TELEPHONY, and shows a thoughtfulness and desire to pass 
a good thing along that is very commendable on the part 
of Mr. Pike. 

“TELEPHONY, is a necessity,” says W. M. McCoy, of 
Stoutsville, Mo., in a letter enclosing a money-order re- 
newing his subscription. Mr. McCoy is situated in a ter- 
ritory where, he says, mutual companies are charging only 
twenty-five cents a month for telephone service. In view of this 
deplorable condition no one will deny that he needs 
TELEPHONY to comfort him and bring him relief from the 
trials of a telephone manager. 

“Your magazine is quite interesting to an electrician,” 
writes Carl N. Brown, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

“Your letter of explanation as to transposition received,” 
says James Dugan, of St. Louis, Mo. “It was just what we 
wanted and my friends and I send our thanks for your help- 
ful courtesy.” 

“If our company didn’t take TELEPHONY, I would personally,” 
writes F. E. Walker, of Beloit, Kansas, “as I wouldn’t miss an 
issue if possible to get it.” 

“TELEPHONY is a live wire, and I enjoy reading it very 
much,” adds Ira O. Wartman, of Wilmington, N. C., in his 
letter, renewing his subscription. 

“TELEPHONY is the best paper I have ever seen,” writes 
Walter E. Groves, of Piedmont, S. C., in sending in his re- 
newal. 

“Please hold up my copy of TELEPHONY for a week or so, 
as I am about to change my address,” writes Raymond S. 
Wade, of Hebron, Me. “I must have TELEPHONY, as.I would 
feel as if I wasn’t ‘all there’ without it.” 

In his letter of renewal, Sol Nighsonger, of Sullivan, III. 
says: “I can’t keep house without TELEPHONY.” 

C. O. Davis, manager of the Amory (Miss.) Telephone Co., 
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sends in his subscription renewal and adds: ‘TELEPHONY 
is the one telephone journal that is worth twelve times the 
price asked for it.” 

William P. Stuhz, of Lansdowne, Md., went to England last 
summer, and after returning home wrote TELEPHONY the 
following letter, which is self-explanatory: “You win! Here 
is my renewal and I regret my tardiness, but I hope you will 
pardon me this time as | thought I had the Atlantic between 
TELEPHONY and me. It might please you to know that 
TELEPHONY discovered me in Liverpool; also that:I was 
pleased to be discovered particularly in the company of some 
of the best electrical men in England. Best wishes to TEL- 
EPHONY’S success.” 

William David, manager of the Viola Telephone Exchange, 
Viola, Ill., writes: “I have been away on my vacation, but 
don’t want to miss a. single copy of TELEPHONY, as I think 
the paper a great help to any one in the telephone field.” 

“Excuse delay in renewing my subscription,’ writes B. F. 
Van Tress, of the Puyallup Valley Home Telephone Co. of 
Puyallup, Wash. “It is not because I do not get value re- 
ceived from your paper. It is well worth the cost to me.” 

From far-away Honolulu Charles A. Reeves sends in his re- 
newal to TELEPHONY. He has been a regular subscriber since 
this paper started, and adds “The paper is worth more than 
the subscription price.” 

A. Denholm, secretary of the Blenheim & South Kent Tele- 
phone Co., of Blenheim, Canada, writes: “Kindly accept 
my appreciation of your Mr. Kelsey’s page in TELEPHONY, and 
also of the whole paper. You may be interested to know that 
our company has been connected to the Bell central for long 
distance only. We were one of the two companies which ap- 
peared before the Dominion Railway Commission for this 
connection. The order was made, but it was coupled with the 
provision that each call from the lines of the Independent 
company shall be subject to an extra tariff of fifteen cents for 
the benefit of the Bell company. This was because the Canadian 
manager of the Bell testified that long distance privileges given 
to the Independents would enable them to totally destroy the 
Bell local business. This view was not shared by the ma- 
jority of the Independents represented, and we hope the charge 
will be removed at the end of the first year.” 

Roy S. Hopkins, of Berkeley, Cal., sends in his renewal and 
adds that he finds TELEPHONY very helpful in his work. 

Walter L. Sever of Webster, N. Y., in sending his check 
to renew his subscription, says: “T never forget to read 
TELEPHONY. It certainly delivers the goods.” 

Henry L. Kaser, of Mansfield, Ohio, in a recent letter, says: 
“I certainly was lost when I did not receive my copy of 
TELEPHONY. I could not get along without your paper.” 

C. H. Ruggles, of Chicago, in sending in $5 to renew his 
subscription and secure a copy of Telephonology, says: “Hon- 
estly, TELEPHONY has served me well. It is entertaining, in- 
structive, profitable and above all welcome to me as a new pair 
of boots to a boy. You have the only paper on telephony and 
so to speak, it is ‘there with the goods.’” 

J. W. Boyer, of West Plains Telephone Co., West Plains, Mo. 
writes: “I get much help and inspiration from TELEPHONY.” 

This is from a Michigan Bell man: “I have enjoyed read- 
ing TELEPHONY very much and have benefited by so doing.” 





Telephone and Telegraph Companies Purchase 75 Per Cent. 
of Total Poles in 1910. 

A preliminary statement has been issued by the United States 
Census Office showing the number of poles purchased by the 
telephone and telegraph, steam and electric railroad, and elec- 
tric-light and power companies in the United States during 
the years 1910, 1909, 1908 and 1907. 

Of the 3,870,694 poles purchased during 1910, 2,831,810, or 
73.2 per cent., were reported by telephone and telegraph com- 
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panies 733,092, or 18.9 per cent., by electric-railway, light and 
power companies, and 305,792, or 7.9 per cent., by steam rail- 
road companies. 

The total number of poles purchased in 1910 by all users 
of these materials, while greater than the number in 1909 by 
only 3.5 per cent., exceeded that of 1908 by 19.1 per cent. and 
of 1907 by 17.9 per cent. The steam railroads reported 110,471 
more poles purchased in 1910 than in 1909, and the electric 
railway, light and power companies increased their purchases 
by 105,678. The number reported by the telephone and tele- 
graph companies, however, was slightly less than in the pre- 
ceding year, the decrease amounting to 84,195. 

In 1910, as in each of the three preceding years, more poles 
were cut from cedar than from all other woods combined. The 
proportion contributed by this species, however, has been stead- 
ily growing smaller, the percentage of cedar poles in the total 
of 1910 being 62.8, as against 65.3 in 1909, 67.7 in 1908 and 64.2 
in 1907. Undoubtedly cedar leads all other woods in the pos- 
session of those qualities most sought after in pole material; 
hence the increasing proportion of other woods reported during 
recent ‘years is clearly a logical result of the growing scarcity 
of cedar timber, together with the consequent advance in its 
cost. While twenty-eight different woods were reported as 
drawn upon for pole material during 1910, four species—cedar, 
chestnut, oak and pine, ranking in the order given—contributed 
more than 90 per cent. of the total during each of the four 
years covered by the report. 

Among the woods used in relatively smaller quantities as 
pole material a marked decrease is noted in the case of cypress, 
the number reported from this species in 1910 being only about 
75 per cent. of that shown for 1907. Principal among the causes 
of this decrease is, of course, the high and increasing value 
of this wood as lumber and shingle material. On the other 
hand, the number of Douglas fir poles has increased rapidly 
during the four years, the total reported for 1910 being nearly 
four times as great as that for 1907, while a substantial gain 
was also made for each of the intervening years. 

An interesting fact disclosed by the figures is the rapid 
growth of the practice of treating poles in order to prolong 
their period of use. In 1910 824,673 poles, or more than 21 
per cent. of the total reported purchases for that year, were 
given some preservative treatment. This number was an in- 
crease of 248,042 poles, or 43 per cent. over that of 1909; 
480,285, or 139.5 per cent. over that of 1908, and 248,474, or 
108.1 per cent. over that of 1907. In 1910 the class of pole users 
which applied preservatives most extensively was the electric- 
railway, light and power companies, 29.4 per cent. of the re- 
ported purchases having been given some treatment of this 
character, as against 19.9 per cent. by steam railroads and 19.4 
ver cent. by telephone and telegraph companies. 

—Number of Poles Purchased -——- 











Kind of wood. 1910 1909 1908 1907 
COE hcacesess 2,431,567 2,439,825 2,200,139 2,109,477 
Chestnut 677,517 608,066 516,049 630,282 
Cee sae re 265,290 236,842 160,702 76,450 
PRE iicweredtocitons 184,677 179,586 116,749 155,960 
CYRUS 24405. > 75,459 77,677 90,579 100,368 
Douglas fir ...... 56,732 24,877 19,542 15,919 
Tamarack ....65. 30,964 29,889 24,123 13,884 
Redwood. ....... 30,421 23,145 13,061 31,469 
sage Orange ... 23,221 21,491 18,109 5,962 
SNE oo cadsse - 22,929 11,423 8,088 10,646 
aes eee 20,042 43,581 42,367 38,925 
a 12,773 6,222 1,998 3,301 
LOO o5:s5550600 9,030 10,463 10,224 4,672 
All’ Gthet’ .....:. 30,07! 25,653 27,424 85,953 
jc ee 3,870,694 3,738,694 3,249,154 3,283,268 














Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

FRANK B. COOK, of Chicago, the well known manufacturer of 
protective apparatus, writes TELEPHONY from Bad Nauheim, Ger- 
“many, that he will return from 
his trip abroad about October 15. 
Mr. Cook has been in Europe eight 
weeks and enjoyed his vacation 
greatly, as the home office has run 
smoothly during his absence, and 
he has had no need to think of 
business while visiting Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin and the Rhine country. 
Mr. Cook, in closing, writes ‘‘Re- 
gards to all the boys.”’ 

E. B. FIELD, president of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Denver, is making a tour 
of inspection of the newly consoli- 
dated properties of the Mountain 
States company. He will cover 
about 7,000 miles of territory, visit- 
ing the Bell properties in Montana, 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. He is accompanied by his as- 
sistant, P. Hamlin, J. E. McDonald, 
secretary of the company, E. M. 
Burgess, general manager, and by 
Mrs. Field and his daughter. 

DR. J. P. CORY, president of the Leoti Telephone System, 
Leoti, Kans., has a new daughter, who arrived recently. 

JOSEPH J. KELLY, manager of the Michigan State telephone 
exchange at Cadillac, Mich., has been transferred to a similar 
position at Ludington. 

H. M. FISKE has resigned his position as manager of the Wat- 
seka Home Telephone Co., Watseka, Ill. D. W. Wiggs has been 
appointed his successor. 


H. R. RISLEY, general superintendent of the Montana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., Butte, Mont., was in Chicago this week, 
on his way home from an eastern trip. 

SYLVESTER B. FRENCH, local manager, and Charles E. Hen- 
ry, special agent of the New York Telephone Co., Utica, N. Y., 
have resigned their positions. J. G. Porter, chief clerk to Man- 
ager French, will succeed the latter. 

S. A. McDONOUGH has resigned his position as manager of 
the local offices of the Consolidated (New) Telephone Co., to go 
into the bond selling business as the local and traveling repre- 
sentative of a New York financial house. 

F. L. GILMAN, general manager of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed honorary 
vice president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
to represent that Society at the Conservation Congress. 


FRED COULSON, who made Kansas City his headquarters, 
when he was in the telephone business some time ago, has just 
joined the sales force of the Anderson Electric Car Co., of Detroit, 
and will supervise agencies in the southwest for the sale of De- 
troit electric broughams, runabouts, trucks and other vehicles in 
its complete line. His headquarters will be at Kansas City. 


J. R. POWELL, who formerly traveled for a telephone manu- 
facturing company in the states of Kansas, Missouri and other 
places reached from Kansas City headquarters, is making a big 
success as agent in three states for the famous Detroit electric 
pleasure vehicles and automobiles. 

J. H. HESS, of the electrical ‘engineers’ office of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., New York, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Monticello Telephone Co., Monticello, N. Y. Mr. 
Hess was connected with the engineering department of the Post- 
al company for over twelve years. 

Cc. H. KLOUDER has been in charge of the Altcona division 
of the United Telephone Co., has been promoted to the position 
of manager of the Scranton division of the company, with head- 
quarters at Scranton. Mr. Klouder will be succeeded by H. H. 
Hodge. TELEPHONY and his friends in the field wish him success. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN P. McGINNESS, manager of the American Union Tele- 
phone Co. of Binghamton, N. Y., died very suddenly a few days 
ago. 

CHAS. A. MATCHAM, a pioneer telephone man, died in Allen- 
town, Pa., on September 24. Mr. Matcham was one of the first 
to introduce the telephone on the continent. He was born in 
Torquay, Devonshire, and after receiving a technical education, 
entered the employ of the American Bell Telephone Co., in Europe, 
in 1879. He established exchanges in Antwerp, Brussels, and 
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Charleroi, Belgium, and at Rigi and St. Petersburg, Russia, and 
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also wired the palaces of the Tsar in Russia. He came to Ameri- 
ca in 1881, and was engaged in the telephone business here, first 
in Chicago, then Memphis, and later Allentown. 
NEW COMPANIES. 
HARTFORD, CONN.—The Huntington Telephone Co., of Hunt- 


ington, has been organized with $1,250 capital stock by H. L. 
Bowles, president; F. E. Beard, vice-president, treasurer and 
secretary. 


FINANCIAL. : 

TROUT CREEK, MICH.—The board of directors of the Trout 
Creek & Calderwood Telephone Co. declared a 4 per cent. divi- 
dend. 

ELECTIONS. 

BURLINGTON, WIS.—At a recent meeting of the Burlington- 
Rochester & Kansasville Telephone Co. the old officials were 
re-elected as follows: President, George Rountree; secretary 
and treasurer, George Waller. The directors are James Mc- 
Donald, 8. Cox, H. J. Spriggs and Fred Cooper. 

TROUT CREEK, MICH.—The stockholders of the Trout Creek 
& Calderwood Telephone Co. held their annual meeting and re- 
elected the old board of directors for the ensuing year as follows: 
Louis Anderson, president; George Hardes, vice-president; Orson 
H. Losey, secretary; John Gerritts, treasurer, M. J. Clossey. 
The company is going to extend its line to Paynesville and 
the farming vicinity around Agate and north which will be about 
15 miles additional metallic circuit. 

APPLETON, WIS.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Fox River Valley Telephone & Telegraph Co. was held 
and the following directors were re-elected: Capt. J. M. Baer, 
William Van Nortwick, D. E. Reese, Judson G. Rosebush and 
D. J. Boyle, Appleton; W. F. Hayes, Chicago; and J. P. Hoeffel, 
Green Bay. W. J. Davis of Racine was elected a director to 
succeed W. E. Fairchild, of Green Bay, and I. A. Jones, of 
Chicago, was added to the board of directors. Following the 
meeting of the stockholders, the directors met and re-elected 
the old officers as follows: President and general manager, Capt. 
J. M. Baer; vice-president, W. F. Hayes, Chicago; secretary, 
William Van Nortwick; treasurer, D. E. Reese. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

*BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—The Guaranty Pipe Line Co. has ad- 
vertised for bids for the construction of a telephone line for its 
private use between Midway field and Ventura. The distance is 
70 miles. 

COTTONWOOD, CAL.—Elmer Test, with his assistants, haa 
finished building a telephone line from here to Gas Point, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles west. Including material and work, the cost 
of putting in the line was about $600. The farmers along the 
line subscribed the money, as the telephone will be a great con- 
venience to them. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Plant work of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. in the Western Division is now subdivided among four dis- 
trict superintendents located at Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis 
and St. Louis. Plant bulletin No. 2 indicates the territory in 
each district. As a result of the re-arrangement of territory, 
the following appointments are announced from the office of R. 
W. Whitehead, Division Plant Superintendent, Chicago: 

Chicago and first districts, district plant superintendent, W. W. 
Watt; chief clerk, R. M. Taylor; district foreman, J. D. Camp- 
bell; second and sixth districts, district plant superintendent, J. 
H. Otey, chief clerk, H. C. Wilkening, district foreman, G. E. 
Sharp, district equipment supervisor, C. W. Steinhauer; fifth and 
seventh districts, district plant superintendent, E. Parsons, chief 
clerk, Henry Hintz, district foreman (fifth district), Wm. Young, 
district foreman (seventh district), C. W. Brown, district equip- 
ment supervisor, J. E. Wertman; eighth district, district plant 
superintendent, A. Young, chief clerk, M. Hurley, district foreman, 
E. F. Young, district equipment supervisor, O. R. Lowen. 

SALMON, IDA.—The Lemhi Telephone Co. of Salmon is in- 
stalling a switchboard of the most modern type at Leadore to 
connect with Salmon, Armstead and Gilmore. 

z UNDERGROUND. 

QUEBEC, CANADA.—The work of breaking the ground for 
laying conduits for the wires of the National Automatic tele- 
phone has been started at the corner of D’Aiguillon and St. 
Eustache streets. The Montcalm Construction Co. are the con- 
tractors, with general workshops and offices in Prince Edward 
street. The chief engineer of construction is F. E. Ebersole, 
and he is assisted by C. P. Flynn, the resident engineer, and 
D. B. McIntyre, resident superintendent. The company states 
that it is going to erect a building 100 ft. by 60 ft. as offices 
and general depot of the new company. The chief engineer of 
construction says that his company is going to build the plant 
and turn it over to the National Telephone Co. in an up-to-date 
form, ready for use. 








